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“GATHER UP THE FRAGMENTS .. .” 


OT the least of the astonishing things about our Blessed 

Lord was the calm and unruffled way in which He defied 
the customs of the time in His treatment of sinners and social 
outcasts. Good breeding and ostentatious piety alike demanded 
that such people should be publicly shunned, and Our Lord’s 
enemies were quite sure that they had scored a point when they 
denounced Him as “‘a friend of publicans and sinners”. Doubtless 
they expected Him to stammer out embarrassed excuses and 
apologies ; certainly they were not prepared for His bold assertion 
that this was of the very essence of His mission. He was the Good 
Shepherd, who would scour the desert in search of one single 
lost sheep, and having found it, would bring it back with joy and 
triumph on His shoulders. 

This divine solicitude for sinners and “‘untouchables” has ever 
been the glory of the Catholic Church, and many are the religious 
orders which have come into being for their rescue, and right 
nobly have they imitated their divine Master in carrying out 
their vocation. There is therefore no question of making invidious 
comparisons if we single out for special study the work of the 
Good Shepherd nuns, whose name is honoured in this country 
by Catholics and non-Catholics alike. 

The Congregation of Our Lady of Charity of the Good 
Shepherd of Angers (to -give its official title) is the lineal 
descendant of the foundation made at Caen by St. John Eudes 
in 1642, which was called “The Refuge’’. This saintly priest 
had always had a special solicitude for the poor women of the 
streets, but experience soon convinced him that little could be 
done towards their conversion unless a home could be offered 
them in which they could start a new life. At length, after many 
difficulties and disappointments, a start was made at the Refuge 
with the assistance of nuns of the Visitation Order, whom the 
saint reorganized for this special work under the new title of 
Sisters of Our Lady of Charity, and by the time of his death in 
1680 four Refuges had been opened under his guidance and 
direction. 

The early promise of success for St. John Eudes’ work, 
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however, received a shattering blow when the French Revolution 
broke out and all the convents of his new Congregation were 
suppressed, and it was not until 1810 that a new start could 
be made. 

In 1815 there entered the Refuge at Tours a young postulant 
named Rose Virginie Pelletier, who was professed two years later 
under the name of Sister Mary of St. Euphrasia. From the very 
outset her sisters recognized in this saintly woman a truly out- 
standing personality, so much so that at the early age of twenty- 
nine they made her Superior. From that moment a new life 
was infused into the convent. Hers was not merely a natural 
genius for organizing, but rather that supernatural insight and 
clarity of vision which come direct from God. Not only did she 
realize that far-reaching developments of the work were necessary 
if it was to prosper, but she also saw inherent weaknesses in the 
internal organization of the Congregation. Chief among these 
was the rule that a new foundation, once made, became entirely 
independent of the parent convent. The matter came to a head 
when a new foundation was made at Angers in 1829, and of which 
Mother Mary Euphrasia became the first Superior. At length, in 
spite of many difficulties and much opposition, she obtained a 
Decree from Rome in 1835 establishing Angers as the Mother 
House, with new foundations as dependencies upon it, with a 
central novitiate and a central government. From now on the 
new Congregation became known as “Our Lady of Charity of 
the Good Shepherd’’, and soon after the words “‘of Angers” were 
added, indicative of the centre of government and obedience. 

Having achieved unity and co-ordination among the different 
foundations springing from the Mother House at Angers, Mother 
Mary Euphrasia set about the development of the work itself. 

Her early experience as First Mistress of the penitents’ class 
at Tours had shown her that many of these poor women had a 
real vocation for the religious life. For prudent reasons the 
Constitutions debarred the penitents from entering the Congre- 
gation, yet she found that other Religious Orders were reluctant 
to accept them on account of their past histories. She therefore 
determined to make special provision for them by founding what 
amounted to a new Order of Magdalens. She gave them a special 
habit and rule, closely resembling that of the Carmelites, and 
established the new communities in their own particular convents 
under a Good Shepherd nun as Superior, and thus enabled these 
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modern Magdalens also to “choose the better part’, by giving 
themselves to a life of severe mortification and contemplation in 
religion, under solemn vow and strict enclosure. 

But Mother Mary Euphrasia soon found that among her 
penitents there were many girls who had no vocation for a 
strictly religious life, and yet wanted to stay on in the house 
indefinitely and were capable of leading a higher spiritual life 
than the rest of the girls. For these she instituted the class of 
“Consecrated Penitents”’, giving them a distinctive dress and 
simple rule of life. These consecrates (as they are generally 
called) make a solemn promise to stay for one year, these promises 
being renewable annually. After a period of probation they 
receive a silver cross to be worn round the neck on a black 
ribbon, and now they form a most important element in the 
internal government of every Good Shepherd Home, relieving 
the Sisters of routine duties, and taking their part in the super- 
vision and encouragement of the younger girls. 

Hitherto, the Sisters had been limited in their aim to the 
rescue of fallen women in the full sense of the word. But Mother 
Mary Euphrasia saw that it was a better thing, if possible, to 
rescue them before the fatal step was taken. She therefore set 
herself to make special provision for those girls who have not 
actually fallen, but who are in grave danger of drifting into vice 
either by reason of their bad surroundings or waywardness or 
general instability of character. Thus was added “St. Joseph’s 
Class”, or Preservation Home, as distinct from ‘Our Lady’s 
Class”, or Penitents’ Home. It has always been a cardinal 
principle that these two classes must be kept entirely separated, 
even though the same convent may care for both types. In that 
case they occupy separate wings, and never mix under any 
circumstances whatever. 

Other branches of work for women and girls, either initiated 
during the lifetime of the holy Foundress, or undertaken later by 
the Sisters in conformity with her spirit, include the management 
of female prisons in more than one Catholic country, homes for 
inebriates and drug addicts, Probation Homes and Approved 
Schools, work in the Foreign Missions, and (quite recently) a 
home for unmarried mothers with their babies. 

Thus were laid by this saintly nun, who as recently as 1940 
was raised by the Church to the honours of the altar, the 
foundations of a Congregation which was to revolutionize work 
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for the rescue of women. Within a hundred years of the foundation 
of the Mother House at Angers the Congregation numbered 
nearly 10,000 religious of 42 nationalities, caring for upwards 
of 65,000 children in over 300 houses. Today, in Great Britain 
alone, the Good Shepherd nuns conduct 13 voluntary homes for 
wayward and fallen girls, including probation cases, three 
Approved Schools, two Preservation Homes, two communities 
of Magdalens, one home for unmarried mothers and babies, and 
one home for inebriates and drug addicts. 

In view of the rapid extension of the Order throughout the 
world and the remarkable measure of success which has attended 
their work with such unpromising material, it may be of some 
interest to consider the methods which the Sisters adopt. 

Broadly speaking, it has been found that the chief causes 
which have led up to disaster in the lives of the girls may be 
summarized under three heads: ignorance of their religion, 
bad home conditions and bad companionship. To these may be 
added a fourth which cuts across the other three, namely, general 
instability of character. The aim of the Sisters, therefore, must 
be both corrective and constructive; to overcome or counteract 
past influences, and to lay new foundations upon which something 
more durable can be built. 

As a first step, each girl on entering a Good Shepherd Home 
is given a new name, and probably the Superior and the First 
Mistress are the only ones who know the girl’s real name and 
past history, which she is forbidden to discuss or reveal to anyone 
else. Thus she is given a new start with a clean sheet. Not only 
is she freed from the embarrassment of possible notoriety, but 
her new name has a psychological value. It indicates a new life 
and a break with the past, and thus helps her to realize that she 
can, if she will, begin all over again under new conditions and 
with new hope. With the dawn of hope and the desire to make 
good, the first round in the fight has been won. 

The next step forward must be to win the girl’s confidence 
and to make her feel at home among friends. Irrespective of 
age or condition, the girls are always called “children” and the 
nuns are “‘mothers’’. This gives the keynote of the relationship 
which must exist between the girls and the community; a true 
family spirit based on love and mutual trust. Each newcomer 
is placed under the care of a senior girl or consecrate who will 
be her guardian and friend, to initiate her into the customs and 
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spirit of the house, to introduce her to other girls of her own age 
and to assist her generally to settle down happily in her new and 
unfamiliar surroundings. Law and order, of course, there must 
be, and therefore the rules of the house must be strictly enforced, 
but the aim is to make it the discipline of a well-ordered family. 
A girl who shows herself to be trustworthy will herself be trusted, 
and by a system of promotions indicated by the wearing of 
different coloured braids, the girls are encouraged to undertake 
positions of increasing responsibility and trust, carrying with them 
corresponding privileges. 

Having endeavoured to establish a favourable attitude of 
mind, coupled with a complete break with the past, the Sisters 
begin to build anew. Religious instruction is rightly regarded 
as of paramount importance, for without it no constructive work 
of a durable nature is at all possible. This important work is 
shared by the Sisters and the Chaplain. Having regard to the 
type of girl with whom one is dealing, the aim must be to avoid 
at all costs the impression that religion is merely part of the daily 
routine and the catechism classes dull and uninteresting 
drudgery. Many of the girls will start off with this assumption, 
so one must aim at making the classes both interesting and 
instructive, and to infuse an element of romance and excitement 
into the love of God and the battle against sin, and thus turn 
their natural capacity for affection and loyalty into new and 
supernatural channels. If one may be permitted to refer to one’s 
own experience in this matter, it may be unhesitatingly asserted 
that the girls look forward eagerly to these classes, and show a 
degree of appreciation of really solid matter which is deeply 
consoling. 

Side by side with their spiritual re-education, the provision 
of useful occupation and planned recreation is of the greatest 
importance. Not only is it necessary to teach the girls something 
useful which will enable them to earn their living later on, but it 
is of the utmost importance that the girls be trained to make 
proper use of their time, and thus acquire an orderly and 
balanced outlook on life in place of the aimless drift which has 
been the downfall of so many. 

As no payment is received for the girls’ maintenance, it need 
hardly be said that their work must also be productive, and the 
chief source of income for the home is usually the laundry. But 


this is not their only occupation. Needlework of all kinds, 
Vol. xxvi c* 
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especially vestment making and art needlework, is a speciality 
in some of the convents, and classes are held in dressmaking, 
cookery, domestic science, home nursing and first aid, shorthand 
and typewriting, as well as special classes to coach girls who are 
backward in their general education. In short, the aim is to 
provide a variety of useful occupations which will suit and 
develop the girls’ varied talents. Others will find congenial 
employment in the farm and garden, and in the care of poultry 
and pigs, and many of the girls have developed considerable 
skill in interior decorating. Outdoor games are, of course, always 
popular, as well as such indoor amusements as a weekly cinema 
show, dances, wireless and theatricals, to say nothing of 
impromptu concerts and “dressing up”. 

A word might here be added on the subject of laundry work. 
From time to time one hears little jokes about the “apostolate 
of the wash-tub”, and not infrequently convent laundries are 
denounced as degrading drudgery. Much of this criticism would 
seem to be based on misunderstanding. In the first place, let it 
be said that in a modern laundry the old-fashioned wash-tub is 
as extinct as the dodo. Today, laundry work is a highly 
mechanized industry, and probably a visitor to a Good Shepherd 
laundry would be much impressed by the complicated electrical 
equipment which has eliminated most of the drudgery, and the 
light airy workrooms and the absence of steam. The truth is 
that modern laundry work compares very favourably with any 
other industry in congenial working conditions, and as many of 
the girls will find permanent work in laundries outside, it is 
essential that their training should be given under conditions 
which are entirely up to date and abreast with modern develop- 
ments in the industry. A further advantage is that laundry work 
provides scope for every type of girl, from the highly skilled to 
the mentally retarded. This is of great importance in a home which 
includes girls of every degree of physical and mental development. 
Moreover, it has the added advantage of not being a “blind 
alley’’ occupation. There is a steady demand for well-trained 
laundry workers in the different branches of the trade, and thus 
the girls can always be assured of remunerative employment. 

The process of moral rehabilitation must of necessity be slow. 
The habits and manners acquired over a period of years, perhaps 
half a lifetime, cannot be changed in a few months. The methods 
adopted by the Good Shepherd nuns are therefore based on the 
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assumption that the girls will stay for two or three years, and 
since they cannot be obliged to stay against their wills, this can 
only be achieved by making the girls so contented that they want 
to stop. The fact that so many of them do stay, and some, fearing 
their own weakness, for the rest of their lives, is surely the best 
proof that the Sisters have achieved their object. Most of the 
girls, however, leave in due course, and it is gratifying to note 
that in the majority of cases such girls make good. Needless to 
say there are failures, but generally speaking the failures are 
amongst the girls who have only stayed a short time, and who 
have never given themselves a chance to settle down or to derive 
any lasting benefit from the training they received. 

The present-day tendency is for girls passing through the 
Courts to be placed on six months’ probation, and many such 
are sent to Good Shepherd Convents. While the Sisters are only 
too pleased to receive them under these conditions, hoping that 
thereby they may be able to achieve some lasting good for the 
girls, nevertheless the general feeling amongst the Sisters is that 
the short stay is wholly inadequate. All too frequently such 
girls arrive at the Convent in a spirit of rebellion, regarding their 
enforced stay as the equivalent of six months’ imprisonment. 
Their fixed idea is to get out again as soon as their time is up, and 
the influence of the Sisters is reduced accordingly. But even in 
these cases it is consoling to reflect that much can be done for 
them in a short time, and that the impressions subconsciously 
gathered during that short six months not infrequently bear 
fruit in later life; now and then these girls come back 
voluntarily and beg to be taken in again, after their first excite- 
ment at regaining their “freedom” has been replaced by dis- 
illusionment, and they long for the security and peace of the 
Good Shepherd Home which they failed to appreciate at 
first. 

Hitherto we have been concerned chiefly with the girls who 
are received into Good Shepherd Convents, but a word must be 
added concerning the Sisters themselves. A caller at one of these 
convents would first be met by a Sister dressed in a black habit 
with a black veil. She will be one of the outside Sisters, or 
Touriéres, and she will be one of perhaps half a dozen Sisters 
whose duty it is to attend to callers, carry messages to the inner 
Community, and maintain contact generally with the secular 
world. The rest of the Community is enclosed, and these Sisters 
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wear a cream-coloured habit with a black veil. Formerly these 
inner Sisters were subdivided into Choir Sisters and Lay Sisters, 
the latter being distinguished by a white veil, but since the begin- 
ning of the present year this distinction has been abolished. All 
now share equally in the work of the Community, whether it be 
in prayer, domestic duties or the care of the children. 

Concerning their spiritual life, it may be said briefly that they 
aim at an extremely difficult ideal; to combine the essential ele- 
ments of the contemplative and the active life at the same time. 
Their ultimate goal is to convert sinners, and to implant in the 
hearts of their children a deep and lasting love of God and a 
consequent desire for reparation. Therefore, mindful of the 
spiritual import of the old adage “nemo dat quod non habet’’, 
their first aim must be to cultivate in themselves a true spirit of 
recollection and mortification in the highest degree attainable. 
They realize that the success of their work will be in direct pro- 
portion to their own union with God in prayer and suffering, and 
therefore, when not engaged on essential duties in connection with 
the children, they cultivate a truly contemplative life, character- 
ized by mortification, silence, meditation, private prayer and the 
public recitation of the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin. 

In common with other religious orders at the present time, 
their work is gravely hampered by lack of vocations. And yet it is 
hard to believe that, among the millions of Catholics in these 
islands, there is a real scarcity of young women who are prepared 
to devote their lives to the service of God and their fellows in 
Religion. Much is said in these days of social service, and if the 
unselfish desire to help those less fortunate than oneself is coupled 
with, and arises from, an ardent love of God, then surely a 
Congregation such as that of the Good Shepherd Nuns must 
have an irresistible appeal. 

As has been seen, the aim of these religious is to provide a 
real home and not a penitentiary for the children. To many it 
is the only real home they have ever known, while to others it is 
a veritable haven of refuge from a hostile world. To provide a 
real home to such as these; to be a true mother to those who 
maybe have never known areal friend ; to give spiritual refreshment 
and renewed hope to the social outcast, and above all, to implant 
in their hearts a real and lasting love of Our Blessed Lord; surely 
this is a life’s work which must appeal with irresistible force to 
all young women who are sincere lovers of the Sacred Heart of 
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Jesus, and please God they will find their vocation in increasing 
numbers, and thus help to continue and expand the sublime work 
of the Sisters of the Good Shepherd. 


jJ. B. BaGsHAWE 


SCION OF AN ESSEX HOUSE: BLESSED JOHN 
ROCHESTER, CARTHUSIAN 


FTER the martyrdoms of May and June, 1535, the monks of 
Aritte London Charterhouse were deprived of their religious 
superiors and natural leaders. Nothing was spared to undermine 
this faithful remnant who now had to accept resident lay com- 
missioners chosen by Cromwell. Under this régime they were 
consistently starved and so often interrupted that with difficulty 
they carried out the regular offices. Bribes alternated with threats. 
The cloister was infested by visitors who were often drunk, 
heretics and men of low birth who boxed the monks’ ears and 
jeered at them; but worse were the visits of friends and relatives 
who implored them with tears to make their submission. 

The most influential monk in the community during this trying 
time was Blessed John Rochester, upon whom, therefore, the efforts 
of Cromwell’s agents were especially bent. Jasper Fyloll, a com- 
missioner, in a letter to him of 5 September, details some of these 
efforts : 


“In the beginning of August last passed [he writes], my 
Lord of Canterbury sent for two monks here, Rochester and 
Rawlins. His Lordship sent Rochester home again, but keepeth 
Rawlins still with him and I understand he hath changed his 
habit to secular priest’s clothing and hath eaten flesh.”” And 
again :—‘‘Master John Maidwell, commonly called the Scot- 
tish friar, hath been here with Dan John Rochester, William 
Marshall and others being present, and hath exhorted him to 
the best, but they could find no good towardness in him, but 
after an hour’s communication they left him as they found him. 

“Then I entreated Rochester and four or five of the monks 
to be contented to hear him preach one sermon among them 
one day that week. Wherewith they were then contented, but 
on the next day when they had spoken with their brothers, 
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they sent me word that I should not bring him among them, 
for if I so did they would not hear him, because they heard 
tell of him that he preached against the honouring of images 
and of saints, and that he was a blasphemer of saints. And 
I said that I marvelled much of them for there can be no 
greater heresy in any man, specially in a religious man, than 
to say that he cannot preach the word of God, neither will not 
hear preached, and they say that they will read their doctors 
and go no further. And I telled them that such doctors hath 
made some of their company to be strong traitors, and 
traitrously to suffer death.’”? 


After the failure of the apostate friar, of whose activities some 
knowledge had penetrated even to the Charterhouse, three other 
persons somewhat more eminent took up the attempt. These 
were Thomas Bedyll, Archdeacon of Cornwall, a cold-hearted 
man who was much employed in work preparatory to suppression 
of the monasteries; Dr. Crome, who had succeeded Henry Gold 
as Parson of Aldermary through the influence of Queen Anne; 
and William Marshall, who had lately translated a book under 
Cromwell’s patronage. 

A second letter of Fyloll to Cromwell, dated 2 October, in- 
forms us of the failure of these men? to convince the monks. 


**Also [he writes] Master Bedyll and Mr. Doctor Crome in 
this vacation time called Rochester and Fox before them, and 
gave them marvellous good exhortations by the space of an 
hour and more, but it prevailed nothing, but they left those 
froward monks as erroneous as they found them, wherein was 
much lack of grace. 

**Also William Marshall gave lately to be distributed among 
all our monks 24 English books, named the Defence of Peace. 
Many of them received those books and said if their president 
would command them or license them to read it, then they 
would do so, or else not. The third day following all they save 
one sent their books again to me, saying that their president 
had commanded them so to do. Yet at more leisure Dan John 
Rochester was fair entreated to read one of them that 
he took the book and kept it 4 or 5 days, and then burned 
him, which is good matter to lay to them at the time when 
your pleasure shall be to visit them.” 


1 Transcribed in full from Letters & Papers, 1535 in The Carthusian Order in England by 
E. M. Thompson (1930) pp. 419-21. 
2 Tbid., pp. 422-3. 
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This letter makes it almost certain that the presidency of the 
Charterhouse belonged to Blessed John Rochester at this time. 
Hence the particular efforts made to convert him, which were by 
no means ended. The book which he burned was William Mar- 
shall’s translation of the Defensorium Pacis, written by Marsiglio 
of Padua in the fourteenth century against the temporal power of 
the Pope. It also outlined a theory of government independent of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction—a kind of lay state. The work had been 
printed at Bale in 1522, though not in English translation until 
just lately, on 27 July, 1535.1 

Bringing preachers into the cloister had had no success. Why 
not, the new Bishop of Rochester suggested to Cromwell,? make 
them hear preachers outside? Sunday by Sunday various dig- 
nitaries were expounding outside St. Paul’s the new doctrines. So 
four of the most obstinate monks were taken by force, and from the 
platform at Paul’s Cross listened unmoved while a bishop noted 
for learning and eloquence preached to a large congregation, 
including bishops and nobles.® 

Chauncy, the historian of the last days of the Charterhouse 
in the last recension of his work (in 1570)* admits that he was 
one of them. Blessed John Rochester, Blessed James Walworth, 
and George Foxe no doubt made up the number, since these 
were the four who were shortly removed from the convent as 
incorrigible ‘“‘papists’’. 

For a new experiment was now tried with the London Charter- 
house. A new Prior, William Trafford, was brought from Sheen 
to win by subtler means the community from its allegiance. 
Those members of it who had most influence, or appeared most 
firm, were to be taken away and sent to other houses which had 
complied. By means of this separation the task of seducing both 
them and the brethren left behind would become more easy. And 
so, on 4 May, 1536, the first anniversary of Prior Houghton’s 
martyrdom, Chauncy and Foxe were removed to Beauvale, while 
Rochester and Walworth were sent to Hull. 

This house had been founded by Sir Michael de la Pole in 
1378. The Archbishop of York claimed the credit of having 


1 Art.: “William Marshall” (Dict. Nat. Biography), by Professor A. F. Pollard. 

2 Letters & Papers of 1535 (Vol. 1X), No. 989. 

3 Analecta Bollandiana (1903) p. 70, printing Chauncy’s recension of 1554 (in 
Vatican). 

“In MS. in possession of Rev. Bickerton Hudson, first utilized by E. M. Thompson, 
op. cit., and lately edited by Rev. G. W. Curtis, The Martyrdom of the Carthusian 
Fathers (S.P.C.K.), p. 109. 
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brought the Prior round to a denial of the Pope’s Supremacy. It 
had actually been suppressed along with other lesser monasteries 
in February, but as a result of a petition the monks had been 
allowed to return ; when they found the house and chapel stripped 
to the bare walls.1 This building, partly destroyed during the 
Civil War, in which the two martyrs spent a few uncomfortable 
months, disappeared over a century ago.? The hospital named 
after it, but a separate establishment, survives. When the Charter- 
house of Hull was dissolved on g November, 1539, only the Prior, 
Randolph Malevorer, and six priests received pensions, so that it 
was a great change from Blessed John Houghton’s large “‘family”’, 
forty-eight all told. 

It was certainly not through any action of fellow Carthusians 
that Rochester and his companion came to their death. Nor had 
they any connexion with the Pilgrimage of Grace, a popular 
rising in the north in favour of the Catholic religion and the 
monasteries, though the insurgents in the early part of 1537 tried 
to capture Hull. But a certain noble living in the neighbourhood, 
whom Chauncy does not name, took occasion by it to visit Crom- 
well and remind him of the two monks there and that they had 
in no way disavowed their opinions. The “satrap of the Philis- 
tines’? now returned, empowered to deal with them according to 
the rigour of the law. Eagerly enough the nobleman took them to 
York—ex animo, says Chauncy, laying stress on his hatred*—where 
the Duke of Norfolk, acting as the King’s vice-gerent for the 
punishment of the northern rising then was. 

Here we find Blessed John Rochester and Blessed James Wal- 
worth by the month of March 1537. From the place of his im- 
prisonment Rochester wrote a letter to the Duke, asking if possible 
to be brought to the royal presence. The Duke in a letter to 
Cromwell of 31 March encloses it, saying that it was sent him 
by one of the two monks of the Charterhouse. ‘‘I have no little 
marvel,” he comments on Dom Rochester’s letter, “chow he was 
sent into these parts and not put to execution there [i.e. in Lon- 
don], considering that he saith he shewed his opinion to Mr. 
Bedyll and others there and thus remaineth. I believe he is one 
of the most arrant traitors of all others that I have heard of. I 
think it very necessary he were sent for up to be justified there 


1 History of the Charterhouse of Hull, by John Cook (1882). 
* Thompson, p. 207. 3 1570 version. * Analecta Bollandiana (1903), p. 70. 


5 E. M. Thompson, op. cit. p. 464. Also Letters & Papers of 1537, Vol. 1, No. 777, 
for summary only. 
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and not here, because that now I think the opinion of the people 
in these parts is clearly turned from their old belief of the bishop 
of Reme. And what such a malign espirit might impress in light 
foolish heads I report me to Your Lordship’s high wisdom. When 
our things be well here I would be sorry that any occasion should 
be given to engender new foolish fantasies.” 

Rochester’s letter, which is preserved in the Public Record 
Office, but which is not more than summarized in the Calendar 
of Letters and Papers,1 may be here given in full, as it so well con- 
veys the manly and unworldly spirit of this holy religious. We have 
modernized the spelling, removed abbreviations, and inserted 
where necessary modern punctuation : 


Jhesus. 

My duty exhibited to Your Grace. Liketh the same to be 
advertised, that where as of late in the presence of Your Grace 
and divers of the Council being present, I offered myself and 
promised justly and manifestly to prove that the King’s High- 
ness hath been deluded and deceived by them that have 
provoked and enticed His Grace to take upon him the au- 
thority of Supreme Head and confessed His Grace to be of 
right the only Supreme Head of the Church of England next 
and immediately under God, and to have cure and charge 
both of body and soul. To which I say and promise (by the 
help of God) to justify and prove the contrary so evidently and 
apertly by their own arguments and allegations, that the King’s 
Highness, Your Grace, and all other shall be here after of 
doubt thereof, and that it is directly against the laws of God, 
faith Catholic, health of His Highness’ body and soul. 

Wherefore I beseech Your Grace (for the love of God) as 
ye tender God’s honour and the King’s (as in very deed you 
have always done) that you will help this matter to come to the 
King’s presence for it touches His Highness very nigh. Your 
Grace had never so weighty a matter in hand that you might 
so highly honour God and the King as now. I doubt not but 
God hath ordained and chosen Your Grace in like manner to 
be His minister now herein as ye were when 

(Next page) Jhesus. 
He by Your Grace stayed Purgatory. 

I have no trust for the trial hereof, but only in God; nor 
yet in learning. Nevertheless, I trust to prove all that I shall 
say both by Scripture and manifest reason. And if it should 


1 1537, I, No. 778. 
Vol. xxvi Gt* 
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fortune (which God defend) this matter never to come forth 
openly to the trial, but the contrary, then this letter to be my 
witness and discharge afore God. Whom I also take to witness 
that I have not so much respect to myself as to the safeguard 
of my bodily life, for I protest to God that I had liefer (God 
willing) have the truth come forth and so die than lie here at 
ease, and the truth cloaked and hid as it hath been. 

Wherefor I beseech Your Grace that I may come to the 
King’s presence for proof and trial hereof; and in the mean- 
time to be ordered after the diet of my religion, that I may 
have convenient strength to make answer at such time as 
Your Grace shall call for me, for I am most commonly at all 
times very weak; and if I have written more boldly or more 
rudely to Your Grace to pardon me, for God’s cause and the 
King’s is cause thereof. 

And if I had come to the King’s presence or before Your 
Grace at any time these two or three years past, as I did of 
late, truly I intended to have said and done then as I have 
done now, as knows Our Lord Who long preserve Your Grace 
in honour with increase of much virtue. In haste the ; 
day of March, 





Your Grace’s beadsman, 
Joun RocuHEsTER. 


The martyr’s weakness was, no doubt, caused by the fact that 
the special meatless diet of a Carthusian was being withheld 
from him, and he would touch no other food, even if this was pro- 
vided. The order was very tenacious of this rule, especially as 
attempts had been made from outside to modify it, about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century in particular. The allusion to 
Purgatory is obscure: it probably refers to some occasion when 
Norfolk had defended that doctrine. He was known to belong to 
the more conservative of the King’s advisers and a kind of bul- 
wark against still more protestantizing tendencies of Cranmer and 
Cromwell. 

The letter is addressed ““To the Duke of Norfolk’s good Grace, 
the King’s Lieutenant in the north parts”. On 7 April the Privy 
Council wrote back to say that it shewed the author to be ‘‘a rank 
traitor” and to order him, if he persists in such opinions, to be 
‘justified and executed” in York.2 On 8 May the Duke informs 
Cromwell that he will pass judgement on the two monks on Wed- 
nesday next by 9 a.m., unless they recant their belief in the Pope’s 

1 The date is left blank. 2 LE, & P. 1537, Vol. I, No. 846. 
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Supremacy, which he does not expect.! Two days later he writes 
to the King that the day before, at the greatest gathering in York 
for forty years (chiefly for the trial of those implicated in the 
Pilgrimage of Grace), they had been arraigned and condemned. 
He had divided the jurors into two groups of twenty and twenty- 
one respectively, to one of which he entrusted the trial of the two 
Carthusians, who are to suffer on Friday next. ‘“T'wo more wilful 
religious men in manner unlearned I think never suffered”’ is his 
final tribute to these two heroic religious. 

Froude with his ‘‘characteristic inaccuracy’? has written that 
the two martyrs were put to death for complicity in the Pilgrimage 
of Grace. More strangely the learned author of The London 
Charterhouse, Dom. L. Hendriks,* also fell into error on this. He 
writes that the “‘true bill’? found against them and preserved in 
the British Museum, though stating that their chief offence was 
denial of the Supremacy, also accuses them of hiding traitors in 
the monastery of Hull. This is not so. As Miss Thompson has 
pointed out,* there is no mention whatever of this in the indict- 
ment, as can be seen by her translation from the Latin of the bill 
which follows (with slight abbreviation of the legal verbiage). 


The sole charge is that John Rochester and James Whalworth, 


each of them falsely and traitorously, by malice aforethought 
and seduced by diabolical instigation, little weighing the duty 
of their allegiance, on 8 May, in the twenty ninth year of 
the reign of our most illustrious and most Christian prince and 
lord by the grace of God, etc., and in earth supreme head of 
the Anglican Church, and on divers days and times before as 
false wicked traitors and rebels of the King at the monastery 
of St. Mary aforesaid falsely and maliciously conspiring, did 
imagine, practise, etc., and attempt to deprive the king of his 
dignity, title, name, and royal estate, viz., of being on earth 
the supreme head of the Anglican Church, and separately by 
words, writings, and notorious and public acts falsely and 
maliciously deprived him as much as in themselves they could, 
and then and there affirmed that the said present lord king 
was not supreme head on earth of the Anglican Church but 
falsely, etc., said that the Roman Bishop was and is supreme 
head on earth thereof. 


1 Tbid., No. 1172. 

2 Lives of the English Martyrs (Vol. I, 1904), ed. Dom Bede Camm, p. 256. 

* 1889, p. 216. 

“Op. cit., p. 466, note 3. The “‘billa vera” is in Cotton MS. Cleopatra. E. vi, 
f. 208, in the British Museum. 
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Nothing could be clearer from this than that the two monks 
were true martyrs for the Catholic religion. The indictment also 
describes them as “‘late of the monastery of St. Mary without the 
walls of York’’\—which was, no doubt, the place of their custody 
before trial. Henry in a letter to Norfolk of 13 May acknowledges 
receipt of the news of the two monks of the Charterhouse.? They 
were hanged on the 15th following, according to Chauncy, and 
their bodies were left hanging up outside the walls of York until 
the flesh rotted from their bones.* Even so their fate was more 
merciful than that of the rest of their brethren. 

There is some difficulty concerning the name of Blessed John 
Rochester’s companion. By Chauncy he is in one version called 
‘““Walwerke’’. This also is the spelling of his name in the copy in 
the Record Office of the subscription by the London Carthusians 
to the Act of Succession on 29 May, 1534.4 In the bill of indict- 
ment, however, it is given as “‘Walworth”. Later it degenerated 
into ‘‘Wannere’”’.5 


Such is the story of the trials and martyrdom of Blessed John 
Rochester, which begin with the beginning of tribulations of the 
London Charterhouse. His career is assumed to be a blank until 
that period and nothing whatever is supposed to be known of his 
early life. The result is that our minds can form of him and 
others only a vague and incomplete picture, and with difficulty 
arouse any warm devotion. Has not St. Thomas More this enor- 
mous advantage—that he is known so well, even in the intimacy 
of the domestic circle? We shall devote the rest of this essay, there- 
fore, to filling in a little of the portrait of John Rochester from 
various other sources which, because they are scattered or rather 
obscure, remain in practice unsuspected and unrecorded. 

His ancestry can, in fact, be traced on both his father’s and his 
mother’s side. The pedigree of the family of Rochester was taken 
down by the heralds in their Visitations of Essex made in the years 
1558 and 1612.8 Also among a number of miscellaneous manu- 
scripts in the Harleian collection is that of his mother’s family, 
the Writtles.” Nor are there lacking details of the two families in 
Philip Morant’s learned but inaccurate History of Essex (1768). 

1L. & P. 1597, Pt. 1, No. 1172. 2 Ibid, No. 1192. 

3 Analecta Bollandiana (1903), p. 70. Hendriks, p. 217, has May the 11th. 

“ Hendriks, Appendix 7, p. 370. 

5 e.g. Petreius in Bibliotheca Cartusiana (Cologne, 1609). 


6 Harleian Soc. (Vol. I, 1878), ed. Walter C. Metcalfe, pp. 97, 280. 
7 Ibid. (Vol. II, 1879) Berry’s pedigrees, p. 621. 
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According to this historian the Rochesters were connected 
with the parish of Terling in the neighbourhood of Chelmsford 
for over three hundred years,! thirteen of them in his time being 
buried in the church there. In 1316 there was a Richard de 
Rochester living in the parish. A John Rochester is mentioned 
among the principal gentlemen of the county of Essex in 1433. 
The martyr’s grandfather, Robert Rochester, who was Comp- 
troller to the Earl of Oxford,? was buried in the church of Great 
St. Helen’s, London, according to the pedigree of 1612. He was 
Yeoman of the Pantry to Henry the Eighth in 1509;° bailiff of 
Silam and Veeles in Suffolk by royal appointment on 22 Novem- 
ber of the same year until April 1510. A reversal of his outlawry 
for debt is recorded under 18 October, 1513. Into the more remote 
and varying ramifications of the family tree we need not enter. 
But the pedigree also gives the names of several brothers and sisters 
of Robert Rochester, senior; a son, John, and a daughter, 
Elizabeth, who married Edward Moyne of Cornwall. 

This son, John Rochester, also described as of Terling in 
Essex, was the father of Blessed John Rochester. He married 
Grissel (Griselda), the daughter and co-heiress of Walter Writtle 
of Bobbingworth in the same county, and by this match probably 
by no means harmed the family fortunes. For the Writtles were, 
too, an ancient house. A Walter Writtle had been High Sheriff 
of Herts in 1475 and by marrying Joan Hende had brought into 
his family some of the “‘vast estate” which she had inherited 
from Sir John Hende, Lord Mayor of London in the years 1391 
and 1404.4 The sister of the wife of John Rochester married James 
Walsingham. 

Four children, so far as we know, were born to John Rochester 
and his wife. Robert the eldest who, possibly through his father’s 
position at court, early entered the Princess Mary’s household, of 
which by 1547 he was managing the finances, and already before 
1551 Comptroller. Chauncy tells us that while his brother was 
alive he frequently visited the Charterhouse and was well known 








1 Morant, Vol. I, p. 127. 

2 The de Veres of Oxford had large estates in Essex and were buried at Colne 
Priory, near Chelmsford. This explains the connexion of Robert Rochester with 
them. See art. on the earls in Archaeologia (1938), pp. 275-95, by F. H. Fairweather, 
entitled Colne Priory and the burials of the Earls of Oxford. See also Wright’s History of 
Essex (1836). 

3 Letters G& Papers, Vol. I (1862), ed. J. S. Brewer, Nos. 694, 1022. 

* Morant, Vol. I, p. 156. 
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to the community there.’ (This was to have great benefits for the 
Carthusians later.) In the reign of Edward the Sixth, when Mary 
was subjected to persecution because of her religion, Rochester 
refused the Council’s order to forbid mass in her household. After 
a short imprisonment in the Tower he was “for his weakness of 
body”’ permitted to retire to his country estate and soon after, at 
Mary’s request, to resume his functions as Comptroller. On her 
accession Rochester was made Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster and Knight of the Garter.? He never married, and Chauncy, 
in the latest of his versions of the sufferings of the Carthusians, 
declares that he was their greatest benefactor and possessed “‘that 
pearl precious and rare in these days, to wit, the virtue of vir- 
ginity”’.* No words, he says, could match the knight’s character. 

The martyr also had a sister, Lora. She married John Walde- 
grave of Borley, Essex (died 6 October, 1543). Their second son, 
Sir Edward Waldegrave,* also became one of Queen Mary’s 
closest advisers and suffered the same imprisonment for the same 
offence as his uncle, Sir Robert, whom he succeeded as Chancellor 
of the Duchy. He was knighted on 2 October, 1553. He was 
imprisoned by Elizabeth in the Tower for having mass said in 
his house and died there on 1 September, 1561, a “martyr in 
chains”.5 He was also a “‘donat” or honorary Knight of Malta. 
A daughter of Sir Edward Waldegrave married the first Baron 
Petre, a family of long and noted Catholic loyalty. The Walde- 
graves also were staunch Catholics for many years, but the first 
Earl, after going into exile with King James the Second, on his 
return to England in 1718 gave up the faith. Thus the Earl of that 
title and many others could be traced as collateral descendants of 
Blessed John Rochester, including the well-known Catholic family 
of Petre. Oliver in his Collections preserves a tradition of the Earl’s 
deathbed repentance. 

‘William, the martyr’s younger brother, married Anne Norton. 
She was a relative of Bishop Nixe of Norwich.® Both.she and her 
husband were in his debt at the time of his decease. William 
Rochester, when he succeeded to his elder brother’s estate at 


1 Analecta Bollandiana (1903), p. 71. “‘Frater eius uterinus erat ille venerabilis 
Johannes Rochester. Et. isti quoque illustrissimo domino fuimus omnes bene noti, 
quia saepe frequentaverat domum nostram.” 

2 Art. “Sir Robert Rochester” (Dict. Nat. Biog.), by Professor A. F. Pollard. 

3 Recension of 1570. 

* Art. “Sir Edward Waldegrave” (Dict. Nat. Biog.), by E, Irving Carlyle, 

5 Art. “English erg (Cath. Encyclopaedia), 

*L. & P., 1535, Vol. X, 79 (iii) & 97. 
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Terling, was sixty-one years old. Working back from this we may 
calculate that Blessed John Rochester was about forty when he 
was martyred. Both he and his sister are omitted from the later 
visitation ; in the 1558 one he occurs simply as John, the second 
son, died without issue. 

The martyr’s father died before his grandfather—on 16 
January, 1507.2 The mother, being left a widow with young 
children all under ten, married as her second husband Thomas 
West, of Grays, Suffolk, who himself shortly afterwards died, 
leaving a son, Edmund, a minor.* Whether he was a son of this 
or a previous marriage is not known. He was placed under the 
guardianship of Sir William Waldegrave on go April, 1510. Before 
this happened, however, Mrs. Rochester had married thirdly 
Edward Waldegrave. On 7 December, 1509,* he inherited with 
her and her sister’s husband (apparently the elder sister) the wide- 
spread estates of Walter Writtle, his father-in-law who had died. 
Besides properties at Bobbingworth, High Ongar, North Weald, 
etc., which are all enumerated in the livery, these fortunate 
husbands also came into, as their share of the Writtle inheritance, 
the manors of High Laver, Maydleyn Laver, Harlow, Machyn, 
Martyn, and Little Laver, as well as reversions of four other 
properties in other places. Both John Writtle, Mrs. Rochester’s 
brother and the original heir, and his daughter, Juliana, had 
died not long before; and so this considerable inheritance now 
passed to his two sisters and their husbands. It is curious that 
Mrs. Rochester should have married a man of the same name and 
family as her own daughter. 

The Rochesters also owned or rented in the parish of Terling 
several manors®—Terling Hall (also called Margeries), Ringers, 
Loys Hall, Skarletts, and the Manor of Milles near Stisted, which 
last came from the Writtle estate. Ringers Farm and Great Loys 
are still to be seen on the map. Wright says of the latter that it 
was ‘‘a manor, formerly belonging to the Rochesters. The house 
was remarkably large, but a great part of it has been taken down. 
Yet there is sufficient of it left to make a very good and commo- 
dious farmhouse’’.* This description was written in 1836. Terling 
Hall and Ringers were in 1508 held by Robert Rochester, the 
grandfather of the martyr. Morant erroneously places his death 


* Inquisition of Philip & Mary, apud Morant, sis Pp. 391. 
8 —a i, p. 127, etc. SL. G P., 1509-14, 1025. 


* Ib. . Morant, i, p. 127, etc. 
: History or Essex, by Thomas Wright (1836), p. 241. 
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in the year 1506, as has been pointed out by Professor Pollard in 
the Dictionary of National Biography in his article, already cited, 
on Sir Robert Rochester. 

We now follow Blessed John Rochester to Cambridge. That 
he studied here is certain, though no degrees (it is improbable 
that he took any) are on record in the Grace Books. His residence 
at the university is attested by some correspondence preserved 
among the Arundel MSS. in the British Museum, which was 
printed by the Bollandist father, Van Ortroy, in his critical edition 
of a sixteenth-century life by an anonymous author of Bishop 
Fisher.1 As it was published after the excellent accounts of the 
Carthusian martyrs by Hendriks and Doreau this brief allusion to 
Rochester’s university life has passed unnoticed hitherto. 

The unknown author had evidently a friend in residence at 
Cambridge to whom he had recourse for information concerning 
St. John Fisher’s life there. He was also keenly interested in the 
other martyrs who were known to have been at that university. 
Therefore, as part of his questionnaire which he submitted to his 
correspondent for answer we find the following query : 


10. Whether you remember any of the monks of the Lon- 
don Charterhouse at the university in your time or no, and 
what their names were? The answer is unfortunately fragmen- 
tary owing to the - in the manuscript, but the beginning 
of it is this: 

One was Master Radbonied brother, as I take it, to Queen 
Mary’s Controller. Item, Newdigate was another, sometime 
a fine courtier, and for . . . moved to forsake that life, he pro- 
fessed himself a monk in that order. And Master Rochester 
waiting on a master with him at a banquet or dinner was first 
called (as he said) to forsake that life and go into religion 
and ... professed himself a monk of the said order. When he 


was in the monastical life, he lived very virtuously one of 
OD xsass 


Most unfortunately the text gives out here, and so we do not 
learn what our informant could have told us about Rochester’s 
religious life. But for what we do learn we are grateful—namely, 
that at Cambridge he was a friend of that brilliant courtier, 
Blessed Sebastian Newdigate, and that like him, and perhaps 
together, he experienced a sudden conveftsion to the monastic life. 
Both chose the Carthusians. 

"1 Vie de Fisher (Brussels, 1893), p. 53- 
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The next fragment relating to Rochester begins abruptly. But 
the knowledge that the Duke of Norfolk presided at his examina- 
tion previous to the trial helps in some measure to explain it. It 
begins with what is evidently the end of a statement of the monk: 


of the Church. To whom the Duke should say after this 
manner: ‘‘Hang, knave, hang, knave, it was better that man 
such as thou art were hanged than that should come to pass. 
There is no doubt but the King shall have issue males, to put 
that question out of doubt.” 


No doubt we have here part of an altercation concerning the 
King’s Supremacy. Possibly Rochester pointed out that Anne 
Boleyn’s failure to bear a male heir had been God’s answer to 
that blasphemous title. (Edward the Sixth was not born until 
12 October, 1537, after his death.) 

So died Blessed John Rochester, a worthy member of his 
religion. But the history of his influence did not cease with this 
martyrdom, but through his brother continued to play a powerful 
role in the refoundation of the English Carthusians under Queen 
Mary. This community did not die out until it was suppressed 
in the Low Countries by the Emperor Joseph the Second on 
17 March, 1783. 

It was to Sir Robert Rochester that Maurice Chauncy, John 
Foxe, and the brother Hugh Taylor first presented themselves 
when they returned to England on 29 June, 1555. It was he who 
received them joyfully and brought them to Cardinal Pole on the 

‘very same day they appeared before him. The day following they 
were introduced to the Queen by the Comptroller. Meanwhile he 
settled them in his own lodging at the Savoy and kept them at his 
own charges. Just at this favourable moment Fr. Foxe died on 
the feast of St. James, scarcely a month after the arrival in Eng- 
land, and was buried in the chapel of the Savoy at-Sir Robert’s 
own expense. Another English refugee, Dom Richard Croftes, 
was sent for from Bruges, but he also died a fortnight later. 
Chauncy confesses that he was thinking of giving up the project 
and returning to Flanders had not Rochester and the Cardinal 
dissuaded him. 

At this juncture, fortunately, news of Chauncy’s return had 
reached the ears of other Carthusians who had remained in 
England in spite of ‘‘the abominable desolation”’, fifteen in all. 
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The only one of their old properties the Queen was in a position 
to restore to them was the Charterhouse of Sheen, which had 
reverted to the Crown by attainder. Unfortunately, however, 
before the arrival of the monks she had allowed the widowed 
Duchess of Somerset to occupy it. Being a most unaccommodating 
and difficult woman she would not move, but the offer of a much 
finer residence in one of the royal palaces at last induced her to 
relax her hold. Until the community moved in on 25 November, 
1556, Sir Robert supported them entirely, besides rebuilding the 
choir and chapter house and repairing the rest of the church 
which had not been destroyed. Not a day passed, says Chauncy, 
when we did not receive some benefaction or kindness from this 
devoted man.! On the second anniversary of the restoration of the 
order to Sheen he died and was buried in that church, leaving 
the Carthusians in his will the four Essex manors of Stanstead, 
Abels, Claverings and Marks—properties worth yearly £100. 

The destruction of much that he had worked for came less 
than two years later, when Elizabeth succeeded. But much also 
survived, for the Carthusians of Sheen Anglorum continued 
abroad until 1783. 


We may conclude by relating that the martyr’s younger 
brother, William Rochester, died soon after Sir Robert in 1558, 
his wife having by two years predeceased him. On the wall at the 
east end of the aisle in Terling church is a curious inscription on 
brass to this effect :* 


Within this yle of Terling is enterred an esquyer, 

Whose lyfe to virtues’ path was bent, till death dyde 
clayme his biere; 

His name, hyght Wm. Rochester, with whome lyeth buried 
here, 

Eliz. his onely wyfe, a lowing faithfull feere ; 

The fatal dart of pryinge Death, hyr lyfe did take away, 

In July moneth departed shee, the nine and twenty day, 

A thousand and five hundredth yeres, from Christ his 
incarnation, 


1 Analecta Bollandiana (1903), p. 74. This version (1564) of Chauncy and that of 
1570 are more detailed concerning the refoundation of the Sheen Charterhouse than 
the earlier ones. Hendriks and Doreau knew the 1564 version indirectly through the 
manuscript of the Carthusian, James Long (Notitia Carthusianorum Anglorum, 1739), 
but some points are missed. There is an interesting anecdote of Queen Mary rebuking 
her Comptroller for the exactions of his officials related by Henry Clifford in The 
Life of Fane Dormer, Duchess of Feria (ed. Joseph Stevenson, 1887), pp. 64-5. Though 
the Comptroller may have been Sir Robert’s successor, Sir William Kingston. 

* Wright, I, p. 243. 
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And fyftye-syxe, the truth to showe, as tyme will make 
relacion. 
The worthy gentleman not longe behynde his lovynge wyfe, 
The second of September dyde yeld up his mortal lyfe, 
In anno, as I sayde before, of hundreds five times three, 
And fifty-eight his soul dyde goe, where all Gods’ 
chosen bee. 


There is also another monument to tell, that his son, John, died 
in 1584, having married twice and begotten twelve children, 
one of whom he named Emery (the eldest son) and a daughter 
Penthesilea ! 


L. E. WHATMORE 


YOUTH CLUBS AND THE CINEMA 


T is just ten years (29 June, 1936) since Pope Pius XI issued 

his Encyclical ‘‘Vigilanti Cura’? on the use and misuse of 
films. At the present time the late Pontiff’s words have lost none 
of their actuality. Indeed, the question has become more urgent 
than ever at a time when, according to recemt statistics, over 
thirty million people frequent the cinema every week in this 
country alone. 

The number of small children who attend cinemas seems to 
have greatly increased. When an ‘“‘A”’ film is being shown, many 
of them rely on the kindliness of strangers to act as their guardians 
for the occasion and escort them past the box-office (not that 
“A” or “‘U”’ is any reliable criterion of suitability in these days). 
In consequence of this a large section of the community is growing 
up with its moral sense progressively dulled, and incapable of 
sustained intellectual effort, as those engaged in teaching—or 
preaching—can sadly testify. 

Now this matter is one which offers considerable scope to 
youth clubs, which can provide a remedy to the evil. In an 
admirable article recently published in these pages! Fr. de Caires 

1 THe Ciercy Review, March 1946, p. 128. 
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alluded to the cinema habit as it affects the popularity of youth 
clubs. ‘““The Leader . . . has many rivals to contend with: the 
cinema, the dance-hall and the streets.’’ It is the opinion of 
the present writer that the cinema ought not to be considered 
in the light of a rival to our Catholic Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs. 
On the contrary, picture-going should constitute one of the 
activities of the club, and form an integral part of club-life. In 
other words, the Leader should organize periodic visits to the 
cinema by his boys as a group. 

This means, of course, extra work for him. He will have to be 
a regular reader of the weekly film reviews which appear in the 
Press, and especially of that excellent little monthly, the Catholic 
Film News (all of which he will carefully file). He will have to 
frequent the cinema himself in order to be able to assess accurately 
the value of a programme. In towns where ‘‘double-feature”’ 
programmes are the rule, difficulties are liable to crop up. Good 
films are preceded or followed by trash or worse, and it is not 
always possible to be in the cinema just for the film one has come 
to see. 

The actual visit to the cinema will be only one part of the 
scheme. A short prefatory talk the preceding evening, giving a 
general outline of the film, will stimulate interest. This talk will 
be especially useful in the case of films that have been adapted 
from well-known novels. If sufficient time is available (most 
cinemas advertise their forthcoming attractions in monthly 
lists) it would be a good plan to read a few passages from the 
novel in question. Indeed, the bookworms of the club will 
doubtless be glad to read it in its entirety. 

Afterwards there will be appreciation and discussion. This 
should be quite informal, anything in the nature of a class being 
carefully avoided. Fine points in the acting will be commented 
on; comparisons made between the film and the book (if such 
exists); historical errors pointed out, if a “historical” film was 
seen; the merits and demerits of the plot and production dis- 
cussed; objectionable scenes singled out. This last point is 
very valuable in developing the boys’ moral sense. The Leader 
will ask what was wrong in a given situation; what details should 
have been omitted; whether or not the ending was right and 
in accordance with Catholic principles. When their views happen 
to coincide with those of Campbell Dixon or Dilys Powell it will 
give them great pleasure to hear the relevant passages from these 
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(or any other critic’s) reviews. This discussion will make them 
critical; good judges of what is right and wrong, beautiful and 
ugly, true to life and artificial, in the films they see. All this 
will increase their enjoyment a hundredfold. For in addition 
to the possible moral evils attendant on indiscriminate picture- 
going, there can be no doubt that it weakens the faculty of 
appreciation. Some people enjoy their twice-weekly picture 
about as much as they enjoy their twenty-times-daily cigarette. 
Indeed, many would be incapable of giving even the vaguest 
idea of what any film they have seen was about. In other words, 
the cinema is a drug, a narcotic, as far as they are concerned. 
But drugs are beneficial when rightly used, and an intelligent 
use of the cinema will have decidedly beneficial effects on our 
young people. These results will not be immediately apparent, 
of course; much patience is needed, and constantly repeated 
effort. Obviously, too, not all the club members will always go 
to see the same films. Various tastes must be catered for, and 
members grouped accordingly. 

A word may be said in passing concerning the question 
whether clubs should have their own cinema. Modern youth is 
apt to despise silent films, looking on them as relics of a bygone 
age. They should not therefore be regarded as possible substitutes 
for the local Ritz, Regal or Roxy, but utilized for certain definite 
educational purposes. Even supposing a club were rich enough 
to have its own sound-equipment, the money would be better 
spent on other things. There is a certain element of glamour in 
the very fact of entering the palatial precincts of a “‘super-cinema”’. 
This element adds to the enjoyment of many, if not all picture- 
goers; and it is absent from the surroundings of a club room 
temporarily fitted up as a picture house. 

Needless to say, the scheme we have outlined can be extended 
to the theatre and the concert hall (a taste for this kind of 
entertainment will often be found in the most unexpected 
quarters), and even to wireless listening. Approached in this 
way, artistic amusement will come nearer to realizing the 
conditions laid down by Pius XI in his Encyclical: “‘the essential 
purpose of art, its raison d’étre, is to assist in the perfecting of the 
moral personality, which is man’’. We must teach our boys and 
girls to amuse themselves artistically and healthily, for “recre- 
ation . . . has become a necessity for people who work under the 
fatiguing conditions of modern industry, but it must be worthy 
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of the rational nature of man and must therefore be morally 
healthy. It must be elevated to the rank of a positive factor for 
good and must seek to arouse noble sentiments’. When present- 
day forms of entertainment fail to satisfy these conditions com- 
pletely, it behoves us to make good the deficiency—whenever it 
is possible. 


P. E. Coxuier, §.C.J. 


A SAINT OF THE MONTH 
Jury gTtH—StT. JoHN FISHER 


MONG the swarm of Johns in the Martyrologies, and they 

more than double in number the Peters and Jameses,! thus 
attesting the devotion of Christian hearts to the Precursor of Our 
Lord, as also, though in lesser measure, to His Beloved Disciple, 
none more closely resembled those two primary Saints in “trade 
of life’? and circumstances of death than the sixteenth-century 
son of a Yorkshire mercer? whose virtues during his years on earth 
spread their fragrance from the smallest and poorest diocese in 
England over the universal Church. Before Anne Boleyn started 
her mischief, even old Bluebeard, who from the beginning had 
plenty of faith but next to no good works, was proud of him and 
used to boast to visitors from abroad that no other country could 
produce the match of his Rochester. “Once when I was with 
others in the King’s company,” wrote Cardinal Pole, ‘I recollect 
him turning to me, whom he considered to have a greater acquain- 


1 The Johns are so abundant that most of them had to be given distinguishing 
sobriquets of one kind or another, with such pleasing results as St. John in the Well, 
St. John the Skipper (one would like to have known him!), St. John the Mower, 
St. John the Hairy, St. John the Woman-hater (one would not care so much to have 
known him), St. John who saw an Angel, St. John the Despot (nor him), St. John the 
Dwarf, St. John of the Grating, etc. Of the fifty martyrs under Henry VIII sixteen 
were Johns to ten Thomases and four Richards, the next most numerous names. 

2 In a small way, for he was able to leave to each of his three children only the 
sum of £2 13s. 4d., which, even if multiplied by twenty, was a very modest fortune. 
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tance with men of learning owing to my long sojourn in foreign 
parts as a student, and saying that he felt confident I had dis- 
covered nobody in all my travels to be compared with Rochester 
for learning and holiness.” The very Lutherans whom he fought 
tooth and nail on every front admired him, and expressed their 
indignation in no uncertain terms when Henry, become the 
Boleyn’s slave, had him killed.? It is safe to say that his only real 
peer in the world of his time was his good friend, the perfect, 
gentle knight, St. Thomas More, who wrote of him: “I reckon in 
this realm no one man in wisdom, learning and long approved 
virtue together, mete to be matched and compared with him.’ 
Lovely and pleasant in their lives, in their death they were not 
divided, and will now for ever keep each other company in the 
Church’s remembrance. 

The superhuman grandeur of John Fisher’s character is 
almost frightening when deeply meditated, like as if the Medway 
under the windows of his ramshackle, ill-furnished palace, where 
Erasmus was so uncomfortable, had suddenly become the Jordan 
that day the heavens were opened, or shabby Rochester had faded 
into shining Ephesus and there could be heard the very accents of 
a tired old man who had once rested his head on the bosom of 
Jesus. Long before this other St. John rested his head on the 
block for the love of Jesus, he guessed how it would be with him 
and saw undismayed his life converging to the dungeon of a new 
Herod and the vengeance of his Herodias. After the Bishop’s final 
imprisonment in the Tower in April 1534,* for refusing to take 
the Oath of Succession because it included a repudiation of the 
authority of the Holy See, the King sent commissioners to make 
an inventory of his poor confiscated chattels at Rochester. Among 
“divers old trash”’ listed by those careful if disappointed men, 
who left not so much as a poker or a broken looking-glass out of 





1 Epistolae Reginaldi Poli, ed. Quirino, Brescia, 1744, t. i, p. 95. Pole, who was so 
good a man himself and who enjoyed the familiar friendship of such admirable 
scholar-bishops as Sadoleto and Ghiberti and of the ideal layman Gaspar Contarini, 
all three afterwards cardinals, practically endorsed the King’s sweeping judgement, 
writing with reference to Fisher in his famous book, Pro Unitate Ecclesiae (1536) : “If 
search were to be made through every corner of Christendom in this our age, it 
would not be easy to find another such perfect bishop as he.” 

2 Friedmann, Anne Boleyn, London, 1884, vol. ii, pp. 83-6. This remarkable book 
has worn better than most of its kind and is still both readable and valuable. The King 
was disconcerted by the storm which his execution of Fisher and More had roused on 
the Continent among Protestants as well as Catholics and set his propaganda machine 
at work to assuage it. He took great credit to himself for not having poisoned Fisher 
(though it is on the cards that he, or the Boleyn gang, had a good try!), or boiled him 
in lead, or hanged him in a halter, ‘“‘what best agrees for a traitor’, or burned him 
at the stake, but only struck off his head, ‘“‘the which death is most easy’’. 

3 The Workes of Sir Thomas More wrytten in the Englishe tongue, London, 1557, p. 1437. 

“ He had already been twice arrested, in October 1530, and in April 1533. 
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their reckoning, they mention, referring to the contents of the 
broad gallery of the palace, “a St. John’s head standing at the 
end of the altar.” This was a coloured representation in wood or 
plaster of the head of the Baptist on a dish, and the Bishop seems 
to have substituted it in his later years for the ordinary skull which 
he used to have placed on the altar during his Mass and on his 
table when he sat down to his frugal meal, “‘lest that the memory 
of death might hap to slip from his minde’’.* 

John Fisher was born at Beverley, in the East Riding of York- 
shire, eight miles north of Hull, in the year 1469, when the White 
and Red Roses were fighting it out and preparing the way for the 
Tudor despotism that he would die in opposing. His parents, 
Robert and Agnes, “‘of honest state and condition, and by trade 
of marchandise’’, had him christened John very likely in honour 
of the local Saint, who, according to William of Malmesbury, 
enjoyed great posthumous fame as a tamer of wild bulls. John of 
Beverley’s little client did not inherit this charism, and a wild 
bull eventually killed him. He probably learned his three R’s at 
the grammar school attached to the splendid Beverley Minster, 
his patron’s shrine, and then, at the age of fourteen, on a red- 
letter day for the University, was sent to Cambridge, where he 
matriculated at Michaelhouse, a foundation subsequently incor- 
porated in Trinity College. Though Cambridge has long been as 
famous for its sturdy and vociferous Protestants as for its mathe- 
maticians, historians and poets, the memory of John Fisher, who 





1 Gairdner, Letters and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII, vol. vii (1883), p. 222. The 
complete contents of the Bishop’s bedroom were as follows: ‘“‘A bedstead with a mat- 
trass, a counterpoint [counterpane] of red cloth lined with canvas. A celer and 
tester [a canopy and its supports] of old red velvet nothing worth. An altar with a 
hanging of white and green satin . . . with our Lord embroidered on it. 2 blue sarcenet 
curtains. A cupboard with a cloth. A little chair covered with leather, and a cushion. 
A close stool [commode] and an old cushion upon it. An andiron, a fire pan and a fire 
shovel.”” The Bishop’s plate, mostly cheap stuff, except a few good chalices which 
had been presented to him, included his only mitre, “set with counterfeit stone and 
pearl” (ibid., viii, p. 352). 

2 Van Ortroy, Vie du Bienheureux Martyr Jean Fisher: Texte Anglais et Traduction 
Latine du XVIe Siécle, Brussels, 1893, p. 100. This is the first complete publication 
in book form, edited and annotated with the full panoply of Bollandist learning, of 
the earliest life of St. John Fisher, put together with consummate skill from a mass 
of carefully sifted documentary and other evidence by some still unidentified genius, 
during the decade, 1566-76. One of the Latin translations of the English original was 
made by the Jesuits of St. Omer for the use of their eminent brother, Jean Bolland, 
the eponymous founder of the Bollandists, from a manuscript which subsequently 
passed into the Stonyhurst Archives. This document provides the foundation of van 
Ortroy’s text. A very convenient reprint of it, with an excellent notice of van Ortroy’s 
life and labours, was published by Father Philip Hughes in 1935, but his Bollandist 
would have been shocked to find no index provided, judging by his gentle reproach 
to Father Bridgett, whose classical modern Life of Blessed John Fisher (2nd ed., 1890) 
he so much admired, for the same sin of omission (Vie, p. 2, n. 1). 
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was none of those things, is still cherished by the Cam, in spite of 
the best efforts of omnipotent Cromwell, his successor as Chan- 
cellor of the University, to efface it.1 

A lecture delivered on 24 July, 1935, by Mr. E. A. Benians, 
Master of St. John’s College, began and ended as follows: ‘‘Four 
colleges unite today to pay homage to the memory of John 
Fisher. In the noble list of founders and benefactors which our 
University and our colleges preserve, few names stand out with 
the eminence of his. He was Master of Michaelhouse and Presi- 
dent of Queen’s College; and, with the Lady Margaret,? a 
founder of Christ’s College and St. John’s. In the University he 
held the offices of Senior Proctor, Lady Margaret Professor, 
Vice-Chancellor and Chancellor—that of Chancellor for thirty- 
one years. . . . Fisher is endeared to every son of Cambridge by 
his services to collegiate life. In learning he mediated between the 
old and the new. On the stem of the mediaeval university he 
grafted the colleges of the Renaissance. The University had no 
more faithful servant. Unsparing of effort, and ever loyal to its 
interests, he exalted the place of Cambridge in the national life. 
To the problems of Church and State he brought an unyielding 
integrity of mind and a character steeled in the austerities of the 
Middle Ages. For him the times were out of joint, but he sur- 
rendered neither faith nor courage. English liberty was not bound 
up with the preservation of papal power, yet if none had challenged 
Henry, how many would have resisted Charles? It is a key to his 
place in our history that in learning he promoted the work of 
Erasmus and in politics he shared the fate of More. . . . To the 
conduct and pattern of his life the Church which he defended 
and adorns has paid its highest tribute, and we, not less mindful 
of his virtue and service, in this Hall which knew his presence, 





1 <All the stalles endes in the Queare of that college [St. John’s] had graven in 
them by the joyner a fyshe and an erre of wheat. But after he [Fisher] had suffered 
at London, my lord Crumwell then commaunded the same armes to be defaced, and 
monstrous and ugly antiks to be put in their places” (Van Ortroy, Vie, p. 45). How- 
ever, the quaint rebus of the fish and ear of corn survived or reappeared in a window 
of the College chapel, to distract a certain young undergraduate named T. E. Bridgett 
at his prayers and to make him curious to know more about the Founder of his 
College. He read all that he could find on the subject, and Fisher’s spotless character 
and heroic death gave weight to other arguments which caused him to refuse the oath 
of royal supremacy in 1850, thus sacrificing his degree, and to become a Catholic and 
Redemptorist, one of the brightest ornaments of the Church in modern times. 

2 The Lady Margaret Beaufort, Countess of Richmond and Derby, mother of 
King Henry VII, who chose Fisher for her chaplain and confessor in 1502. It was 
through his influence that she devoted so much of her wealth to Cambridge. She 
made provision in her will for the foundation of St. John’s, but after her death in 
1509 her grandson, Henry VIII, deflected the money to his own purse. Fisher then 
made over to St. John’s a legacy which she had left him for his private use. 
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remember today, with gratitude and humility, one who has 
placed us for ever in his debt.””! 

Fisher was appointed bishop of Rochester in 1504 by Margaret 
Beaufort’s hard-headed, unromantic son, the victor of Bosworth, 
Henry VII, “for none other cause’’, as he explained to that 
valiant and saintly Lady in a charming letter, “but for the grete 
and singular virtue that I know and see in hym.’ We have the 
advantage of knowing almost exactly what he looked like in his 
later years, not only from Holbein’s crayon sketch of his honest 
Yorkshire face, with its sunken cheeks and gentle, ‘‘anxiously 
conscientious” expression, but also from an admirable pen- 
picture of his earliest biographer who shows him “‘tall and comlye, 
six foot in height, verie slender and leane, nevertheless upright 
and well formed, straight backed, bigg joynted and strongly 
sinewed ; his hair through age and imprisonment turned to white- 
ness; his eyes nether full blacke nor full graye but of a mixt 
colour betweene; his forehead smooth and large, his nose of a 
good and even proportion, somwhat wide mowthed, and bigg 
jawed as one ordained to utter speech and speak much: wherin 
was notwithstandinge a certaine comlyness; his skin somwhat 
tannie, mixt with many blew vaines; his face, hands and all his 
bodye so bare of flesh as is almost incredible, which came . . . by 
the great abstinance and pennance he used upon himself many 
yeres together, even from his youth . . .’8 

To read of the Bishop’s austerities is almost to feel oneself 
back in the desert with the first St. John: “His dyett at table was 
for all such as thither resorted plentifull and good, but for himself 
verie meane . . . The most of his sustinance was thinne pottage, 
sodden with flesh . . . The ordinarie fasts appointed by the 
Church he kept verie soundly, and to them he joyned many other 
perticular fasts of his owne devotion, as appeared well by his 
thinne and weake body, wherupon though much flesh was not 
left, yet would he punish the verie skynne and bones upon his 


1 Benians, John Fisher, Cambridge University Press, 1935, pp. 5, 40-41. To that 
noble and moving tribute it need only be added that St. John Fisher’s devoted 
services to learning had the entirely spiritual aim of producing efficient and holy 
priests. He was not a humanist, and, though an immensely learned man, probably 
for learning as such cared nothing at all. Of one of his many erudite controversial 
works he said that he wished he had spent the time employed on it in prayer, which 
is the most effective form of controversy. The famous sad words, spoken with refer- 
ence to the Apostolic Age, indicate perfectly where lay all his concern: “In that tyme 
were no chalyses of golde, but then was many golden prestes, now be many chalyses 
of golde, and almost no golden prestes”’ (The English Works of John Fisher, ed. Mayor, 
E.E.T.S., 1876, p. 181). 

2 Cooper, Memoir of Margaret, Countess of Richmond and Derby, Cambridge, 1874, 
PP. 95-6. 

* Van Ortroy, Vie, pp. 355-6. 
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backe.”” The commissioners sent by the King in 1534 pounced 
upon a securely locked chest which they discovered in the Bishop’s 
private oratory, thinking that in this surely must be his missing 
hoard. But when they smashed the lock they found, “instead of 
gould and silver which they looked for, a shirt of haire and two 
or three whips, wherwith he used full often to punish himself, as 
some of his chaplyns and servants would reporte that were about 
him and curyously marked his doings. And other treasure than 
that found they none at all.’’? 

Finally, here is a glimpse of the Saint after dark: ““When night 
was come, which comonly brings rest to all creatures, then would 
he many times dispatch awaie his servants and fall to his praiers a 
long space. And after he had ended the same, he laid him downe 
upon a poore hard cowch of strawe and matts; . . . and he never 
rested above 4 howres at one time, but straight waies rose and 
ended the rest of his devout praiers” (Vie, pp. 103-4). 

The Bishop’s austerities were the consequence of his over- 
whelming personal love of Jesus Crucified and of his unappeasable 
longing to make reparation for his own piercingly felt unworthi- 
ness and for the sins of all mankind. Cor Foannts cor mundi, we might 
truly say of him. In a far nobler sense than his friend Erasmus he 
was a great European and looked beyond his England to mourn 
the folly of kings and princes, who fought among themselves while 
the Turk devoured apace and made ready to overwhelm Christen- 
dom. “Almighty God knoweth,” he said, “how grete nede we 
have to praye . . . None ordre, none integryty is now kepte. It 
semeth Almyghty God to be in a maner in a dead slepe, suffrynge 
these grete enormytees so longe. Now we must do as the discyples 
did then in the ship; they awaked Jhesu their master from slepe 
with cryings and grete noyses, saying, Magister, non ad te pertinet 
quod perimus? . . . Our relygon of Crysten fayth is gretely 
diminished ; we be very fewe, . . . so that scant the sixth parte of 
that we had in possession before is left unto us. Therfore, good 
Lord, without Thou helpe the name of Crysten men shall utterly 
be destroyed and fordone.”? When we look East today and see a 
worse and more ruthless enemy than the Turk, not at the gates of 
Vienna, but well within the gates, and with Poland, which the 
Turk never conquered, under his heel, might we not think that 
St. John Fisher was speaking in 1946 rather than in 1505? And 
the remedies he proposes, the well-tried ones of penance and prayer 


1Van Ortroy, Vie., pp. 103, 317. The Saint had two hair shirts, for he wore one 
day and night all through the fourteen months of his incarceration in the Tower, and 
only put it away on the morning of his execution. 

2 The English Works of John Fisher, ed. Mayor, E.E.T.S., London, 1876, part i, 
170-2. Spelling slightly modernized in places. 
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preached by the great prophets of Israel in times of national peril 
or disaster, are still the way of salvation. He would exempt none 
from the duty of helping Jesus, like another Simon of Cyrene, to 
carry His cross: ““Let no creature thinke in hymselfe and saye, I 
am not within holy orders, I am not professed to any relygion.. . 
The least Crysten persone, the poorest and most lowe in degree, 
is nigh in kindred to Almyghty God.” So, as he said in his great 
moving sermon on the Passion, preached on a Good Friday 
morning: ““A man may easily say and think with himself, behold- 
ing in his hart the Image of the Crucifixe, Who art Thou, and 
who am I? Thus every person, both ryche and poore, may thinke, 
not onely in the church here, but in every other place, and in hys 
businesse where about he goeth. Thus the poore laborer maye 
thinke, when he is at plough earing his grounde, and when he 
goeth to his pastures to see his cattle, or when he is sitting at home 
by hys fire side, or else when he lyeth in hys bed waking and can 
not sleepe . . . If eyther love or hope or joy or comfort wil make 
us sing, here in this booke of the Crucifixe is great occasion of 
song.’’} 

Despite his austerities, St. John was the very soul of gentleness 
and compassion. ‘‘In speech he was very milde, temperate and 
modest, saving in matters of God and His Church . . . and therin 


he would be ernest above his accustomed order” (Vie, p. 357). 
When compelled by his pastoral solicitude to pronounce sentence 
of excommunication on a propagator of heresy at Cambridge, 
“after he had proceeded a space in the readinge therof, he stayed 
and began again to consider the great waight of his greevous 
sentence, which so much pearced his hart that even before them 
all he could not refraine weepinge, . . . and so left off without 





1 English Works, ed. Mayor, pp. 159, 391, 420. Everybody knows that John 
Fisher was one of the most learned men of his generation. Father Bridgett goes so far 
as to say that “there is scarcely a Greek or Latin Christian writer, now contained in 
the great collection of Migne, . . . from whom he does not make apt citations, which 
he could not have borrowed from other writers since they regarded new controversies, 
and are introduced by remarks which show conclusively that they were the fruit 
of his own reading” (Life, 2nd ed., p. 93). But perhaps not so many are aware that 
this retiring Saint, who rarely left his diocese and only once crossed the Channel to 
be present, under compulsion, on the Field of the Cloth of Gold, was the most famous 
and popular preacher of his age. In his Short History of English Literature (1905, p. 212), 
Professor George Saintsbury maintained that Fisher wrote incomparably finer 
English prose than St. Thomas More. That provocative statement brought Professor 
R. W. Chambers into battle, but even while slaughtering Saintsbury he allowed that 
“‘the most finished pulpit eloquence of the day is to be found in the sermons of Fisher” 
(The Continuity of English Prose, written as an introduction to Dr. Elsie Vaughan 
Hitchcock’s fine edition of Harpsfield’s Life and Death of Sr Thomas More, E.E.T.S., 
London, 1932, pp. cliv, sqq.). Fisher’s published sermons were, of course, merely 
those preached on state occasions. There were thousands of others, preached all the 
year round and every year to his homely flock at Rochester and to the rustics of his 
many country parishes. 
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further proceeding in the excommunication for that time” (Vie, 
pp- 112-13). The poorest bishop in England by his own free choice, 
for the King had offered him Ely in 1505, with five times the 
revenues of Rochester, and Lincoln in 1514, with eight times those 
revenues, he beggared himself still further by his incessant 
charities, so that when led back to the Tower after his con- 
demnation to the rope and knife of Tyburn, he was obliged to say 
to his guards: ‘‘My masters, . . . I am not able to geve you any 
thinge in recompence, for I have nothing lefte, and therfore I pray 
you accept in good part my harty thankes”’ (Vie, pp. 94, 333). So 
far as is known, St. John never worked a miracle, but his charity 
attested the mercy and love of God more beautifully than any 
miracle: “‘Where soever he lay, ether at Rochester or elswhere, 
his order was to inquire where any poore sicke folkes lay neare 
him, which after he once knewe, he would diligently visit them. 
And where he sawe any of them lykely to die, he would preach 
to them, teaching them the way to die . . . Many times it was 
his chaunce to come to such poore howses as for want of chymneys 
were verie smokie, and therby so noisome that scant any man 
could abide in them. Nevertheles himself would there sitt by the 
sicke patient many times the space of three or foure howres 
together in the smoke, when none of his servants were able to 
abide in the howse, but were faine to tarrie without till his 
cominge abroade. And in some other poore howses, where 
stayres were wantinge, he would never dysdain to clymbe up by a 
ladder for such a good purpose. And when he had given them 
ghostly comfort, . . . he would at his departure leave behind him 
his charitable almes, giving charge to his steward or other officers 
dayly to prepare meate convenient for them (if they were poore) 
and send it unto them” (Vie, pp. 101-2). 

Last scene of all, St. John in Herod’s dungeon and at the 
block. The Acts of his Martyrdom, so to call them, rival in pathos 
and splendour the few gems of such literature which have come 
down from the Ancient Church, the Martyrdom of Polycarp, the 
Epistle of the Gallican Churches, and the Passion of St. Perpetua. How 
like across the centuries and seas our English John ‘was to the 
disciple of the Beloved Disciple, who would not “swear by the 
genius of Caesar’! Two broken old men standing up, at peril of 
stake and rope, for the dignity of man, these were the ultimate 
heroes. Of St. John’s stand the ineffable Froude wrote in his 
unspeakable History: ‘““The peers swore; bishops, abbots, priors, 
heads of colleges, swore with scarcely an exception—the nation 
seemed to unite in an unanimous declaration of freedom (sic/). In 
one quarter only, and that a very painful one, was there refusal.” 
In fact, it was all wonderfully like the freedom-loving plebiscites 
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of Stalin and Tito. Long before his death, the Bishop was heard 
by his household to say that ‘“‘he should not die in his bedde, . . . 
but alwaies he would utter his wordes with such a cheerfull 
countenance as they might easily perceive him rather to conceive 
joy than sorrowe therat”’ (Vie, p. 58). On the eve of his last journey 
to London, when he was gravely ill, he had written a noble letter 
to Cromwell, who, like the Proconsul at Smyrna, used all his 
cunning to persuade him to take the oath. In it occurred a 
sentence that became a kind of slogan on the lips of St. Thomas 
More: “Not that I condemn any other men’s conscience; their 
conscience may save them, and mine must save me.” He had 
fainted on the way to London, and in the Tower we find him so 
weak and wasted that, as the King’s chaplain who came to tempt 
him reported, “‘his body could not bear the clothes on his back’’. 
Near the Christmas of 1534, when he had been eight months in 
close confinement, grievously ill from liver-disease and suffering 
tortures in his old bones from the terrible cold of his cell, he wrote 
again to Cromwell begging for a few clothes to keep him warm 
and a little food better suited to his ailing condition than the grim 
prison fare, as well as for the following two favours: ““That I may 
take some preest with me in the Tower . . . to hear my con- 
fession againste this holy time, and that I may borrow some 
bookes to styr my devotion more effectually these holy dayes for 
the comfort of my soul . . . And thus our Lord send you a merrie 
Christenmass and a comfortable, to your hart’s desyre” (Bridgett, 
Life, pp. 291-2). 

Cromwell’s “‘pore Beadsman’”’, as he signed himself, was 
created a cardinal on 20 May, 1535, by Pope Paul III, ‘“‘on 
account of his fame for virtue and learning”. On 17 June he was 
brought to trial at Westminster and condemned to be hanged, 
drawn and quartered for treason, the death which, until the 
last moment five days later, he believed he was going to endure. 
“Yet could ye not have perceived him one whitt dismaide or 
disquieted therat, neither in worde nor countenance; but still 
continewed his former trade of constancie and patience, and that 
rather with a more joyfull cheere and free minde than ever he had 
done before’? (Vie, p. 334). He even jested pleasantly with his 
gaolers, much in the spirit of the other “bird of Paradise” then held 
by the King in his cage. When, at dawn on 22 June, the feast of 
England’s first martyr, the Lieutenant of the Tower came to 
announce to him that it was the King’s gracious pleasure he 
should die that morning by the axe rather than by the rope, he 
answered: “‘I most humbly thanke the King’s majestie that it pleaseth 
him to ridd me from all this worldly busines ; and I thanke you also for 
your tydings. But I pray you, Mr. Letftennant, when is mine howre that I 
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must go hence ?—Your howre (said the Leiftennant) must be nine of the 
clocke.—And what howre is it now (sayd he) ?—It ts now about five, said 
the Lieftennant.— Well, then said he, let me by your patience sleepe 
an howre or two ; for I have slept verie little this night ; and yet, to tell you 
the truth, not for any fear of death, I thanke God, but by reason of my 
great infirmitie and weaknes.” 

Like St. Peter on the night before he was to have been be- 
headed, he slept soundly for two hours and more, thus paying to 
God the last and loveliest tribute of his trust. When waked by an 
attendant, he gave the man his hair shirt and begged him to 
convey it out of the Tower secretly. Then he dressed himself in 
‘a cleane white shirt and all the best apparrell he had, as cleanly 
brushed as might be’’. On the attendant expressing astonishment 
at those festive preparations, he said gaily: ““Dost thou not marke 
that this is our marriage daie?’’ At nine the Lieutenant came, and 
hearing him say to his man, “‘Reach me my furred typpet to put 
about my necke’’, exclaimed: ‘““Oh, my Lord, what need you be 
so careful for your health for this little time, not much above an 
hour?” To that he answered: “I thinke no otherwise, but .. . 
though I have, I thanke our Lord, a verie good stomacke and 
willing minde to die, . . . yet will I not hinder my health in the 
meane time one minute of an hower.”’ Too weak to walk to the 
scaffold on Tower Hill, he was carried there, but when the 
soldiers would have helped him up the steps, he said to them: 
“Nay, masters, seeing I am come so farre, let me aloane, and ye 
shall see me shifte for myself well enough.”’? As he was mounting 
the steps, “‘so lively it was marvaile to them that knew before of 
his debility and weaknes, . . . the south east sun shined verie 
bright in his face, wherupon he said to himself these wordes, 
lyfting up his hands: Accedite ad eum et illuminamint, et facies vestrae 
non confundentur.”’ And so “with a bold courage and a loving chere”’ 
he laid his neck on the block and died “for the fayth of Christes 
Catholyke Church’’.? The clue to the perfect beauty of his 
character is best found in the little book of the love of Jesus, The 
Wayes to Perfect Religion, which he composed for his half-sister 
Elizabeth, a nun, during his imprisonment. “Consider the love 





1Cf. St. Polycarp: ““They were about to nail him to the stake, when he said, 
‘Let me be as I am. He that granted me to endure the fire will grant me also to 
remain at the pyre unmoved.’ ” 

2'Van Ortroy, Vie, pp. 337-9, 342, 411-13. It is a noteworthy fact, and such a 
one as St. Thomas More might have planned from Heaven, that the only fragments 
surviving of the great lost life of him written by his nephew, William Rastell, deal 
almost exclusively with the martyrdom of St. John Fisher, which Rastell witnessed. 
They were published by van Ortroy and have been re-edited with even greater 
precision by Dr. Hitchcock in her admirable edition of Harpsfield’s Life of More (pp. 
221-52). 
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of your spouse the sweet Jesu,” he wrote, “chow excelent it is, how 
sure, how fast, how constantly abiding. Martirs innumerable both 
men and women for His love have shead theyr blood . . . No 
paine, no tormentrie, might compell them to forsake His love. . . 
Rather than they would forgo it, they gave no force of the losse 
of all this world beside, and theyr owne life also.” It was the story 
of his own heart that he there unfolded. 
JAMES Broprick, S.J. 


NOTES ON RECENT WORK 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


OME twenty years ago the now defunct publication known as 

The Expositor: A Monthly Magazine for the Pulpit and Study printed 
an excellent if rather over-specialized series on ‘““The Ten Best Books” 
in a variety of subjects. It included such topics as the Psalms, the 
Prophets, the Synoptic Gospels, the Parables, and St. Paul. Unfor- 
tunately the Expositor, unlike its smaller and less adorned counterpart 
the Expository Times, was poorly supported in its latter days, and 
came to a somewhat abrupt finish at the end of 1925. Had its life been 
prolonged for another decade the series might well have been revived 
to include an article on “The Ten Best Books on the Ras Shamra 
Discoveries’. It may be claimed that the task of selection would not 
have been an easy one. In his “Index bibliographique” to the latest 
work on the subject, Les Textes de Ras Shamra et leurs Rapports avec le 
Milieu Biblique de l’Ancien Testament; the Abbé Robert de Langhe, 
professor in the theological faculty at Louvain, gives a list of about a 
thousand books and articles on Ras Shamra which have appeared 
in the course of the eighteen years since the site was first discovered. 
It was in the spring of 1928 that an Alouite farmer, while ploughing 
his fields by the seashore not far from the little port of Minet el-Beida 
in northern Syria, noticed that the ploughshare had encountered and 
raised a stone. This proved to be one of the roofing-slabs of an ancient 
tomb, and from this discovery followed the excavation of the large 
tell at Ras Shamra, about a kilometre further inland.” 


1 Paris, Desclée de Brouwer, 1945. Two volumes. I, pp. lvii + 390, and Vol. II, 
Pp. 543. Price 600 Belgian francs. 

2 Cf. ‘Les Textes de Ras Shamra et l’Ancien Testament,” by Pére R. de Vaux, 
O.P., in Revue Biblique, 1937, p.526. 
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Among works in English on Ras Shamra may be mentioned 
Fr. C. Lattey’s excellent paper ““Ras Shamra and the Old Testament” 
in the Cambridge Summer School volume for 1938, the relevant 
pages (153-64) of Sir Frederic Kenyon’s The Bible and Archaeology 
(Harrap, 1940), and, above all, The Cuneiform Texts of Ras Shamra 
Ugarit by the principal excavator of the tell, Dr. Claude F. A. Schaeffer 
(O.U.P., 1939). The last-named book contains an admirable set of 
plates, in addition to many figures in the text. 

The Abbé de Langhe’s impressive work is one of those scholarly 
dissertations for the degree of Master in Theology in the University 
of Louvain that have included so many important treatises since the 
appearance of the first volume of the first series (De Romani Ponizficis 
primatu ejusque attributis) in 1841. In his preface the author explains 
that the book, vast as it is, is not a complete treatise on every aspect 
of the Ugaritic discoveries. Many readers would doubtless have 
rejoiced to have a full account of the religious data provided by the Ras 
Shamra excavations and of their bearing upon the text and interpre- 
tation of Holy Scripture. But the author decided, for reasons ade- 
quately set out here, to limit his study to other, almost equally impor- 
tant, but far less enthralling topics.1 So the first part, which occupies 
the whole of Volume I, is concerned with the town of Ras Shamra 
(known in ancient times as Ugarit) and the texts discovered in the 
digging. Chapter I, article I, discusses the excavations under the sub- 
headings of the discovery of the ¢ell; the eleven seasons of excavations, 
the first in April and May 1929, the last in the winter of 1938-39; the 
five different levels of stratification; and the actual condition of the 
tell after its revealing but partial excavation. Article II determines the 
ancient name of the town, and Article III summarizes the position of 
Ugarit in the general history of the Near East. Later chapters of the 
first part deal at length with the texts discovered at Ras Shamra, with 
the characters and language of the alphabetical Semitic texts (under 
which heading the author takes sides with those who describe the 
language as Northern Canaanite, forming with Phoenician and Punic, 
Hebrew, Moabite, and Edomite, parts of the northern branch of the 
West Semitic group); and with the archaeological milieu, date and 
importance of the Ugaritic texts. F 

Volume II, containing Parts II and III of the treatise, deals in 
Part II with the geographical milieu of the Ras Shamra texts (and this 
includes chapters on the geographical horizon of the two texts falsely 
supposed to be historical, of the legendary texts concerned with Krt 
and Danel, and of the mythological texts describing the “‘birth of the 
gracious and beautiful gods’). Part III (the historical milieu of the 

1 To avoid all disappointment the title of the work should be carefully studied. 


When it is described succinctly as a book on Les Textes de R.S.U. et ’ Ancien Testament, 
the title tends to raise hopes that must await a third volume for their fulfilment. 
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Ras Shamra texts) contains chapters on the population of Ugarit from 
the 15th—-14th centuries B.c. ; the family, social, and political organiza- 
tion as described in the texts; and the historical recollections of the 
Ugaritic people on such topics as ancient Canaanite history, theories 
of racial origins, and contacts with biblical history. On the question 
of the identity or non-identity of the Hebrews with the Habiri-SA(G)- 
GAZ-‘Apiru-‘prm, the author wisely remarks that two questions are 
here confused under one heading, namely: (1) Who were the Habiri? 
and (2) Were they identical with the Hebrews? On (2) opinion is 
sharply divided, and in this matter M. de Langhe accepts as more 
probable the opinion of such experts as Pére de Vaux who consider 
that there is at least partial identity of Hebrews and Habiri, in the 
sense that the Israelites were all Hebrews or Habiri, whereas not all 
Hebrews (or Habiri) were Israelites. On this showing ‘“‘Abraham the 
‘Hebrew’ and his descendants represent a group of these Habiru, of 
these Aramean nomads whose migration into Palestine and Trans- 
jordan, accompanied at the beginning of the second millennium B.c. 
the movement towards the south of certain sedentary elements in 
Syria and Upper Mesopotamia.” 

An attempt has been made to summarize, however briefly and 
unsatisfactorily, this outstanding work, which shows on every page the 
expert hand of one who has specialized in Ugaritic studies for more 
than eleven years. We can now look forward with some impatience to 
the volume already projected on the religious and mythological 
associations of Ras Shamra, while remembering that many uncer- 
tainties in decipherment and vocabulary still remain to be overcome 
by future workers in this field. 

Pére A. J. Festugiére, O.P., director of studies at the Ecole pratique 
des Hautes Etudes, is already well known as the author of a striking 
book in the “Etudes Bibliques” series on L’Idéal Religieux des Grecs 
et l’Evangile? and of two small volumes on Le Monde gréco-romain 
(I Le Cadre temporel; 11 Le Milieu Spirituel) in Bloud and Gay’s “‘Biblio- 
théque: Catholique des Sciences Religieuses”. Recently he contributed 
a further volume to the “Etudes Bibliques’’, entitled La Révélation 
d’ Hermés Trismégiste. 1. L’ Astrologie et les Sciences Occultes,> which is 
claimed to be the first French work of any importance that has been 
published on the Hermetic writings since Louis Menard produced the 
second edition of his Hermés Trismégiste, a complete translation of the 
Corpus Hermeticum, in 1867. In England the late Mr. Walter Scott 
published an edition of the Corpus with other Hermetic writings, and 





1 Pére R. de Vaux, O.P., La Palestine et la Transjordanie au Ie millénaire in Zeitschrift 
fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. XV, 1938, pp. 230-31, apud de Langhe, 
II, p. 463. 

? Paris, Gabalda, 1932. Cf. Toe Crercy Review, Vol. V., pp. 314-15. 

8 Paris, Gabalda, 1944. Pp. xii + 424. Price 214 francs. 
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an ample commentary, between 1925 and 1936; unfortunately the 
edition suffers from a well-intentioned but mischievous urge to rewrite 
the text. As Dr. C. H. Dodd declares: “He gives a full apparatus 
criticus from which the reader can always get at the MS. text, but in 
order to read it he has to make his way through a barbed-wire entangle- 
ment of sigla.”! In Germany the works of Reitzenstein, such as 
Poimandres (1904), are of capital importance. Yet it is at once astonishing 
and humiliating that there is no article on the Hermetica in the 
Dictionnaire de théologie catholique and that the Cambridge Ancient History 
in its twelfth volume allots no more than a dozen lines in all to these 
writings. The present work by Pére Festugiére might seem, at first 
sight, to be oddly grouped in a series of biblical commentaries and 
introductions. What, it may be asked, have astrology, alchemy, magic 
and other occult sciences, as set out in writings commonly ascribed to 
the second and third centuries of our era, to do with the Bible as such? 

No direct answer is provided to this quite pertinent question, but 
the author would probably reply that this is only the first of two 
volumes on the Hermetica, and that the more theological and philoso- 
phical portions of the writings will be studied in the second volume. 
Pére Festugiére is collaborating with Dr. A. D. Nock of Harvard in a 
forthcoming edition of the Hermetic philosophical texts in the 
Collection Budé, and he has chosen to defer publication of the second 
volume until his readers have the texts with a translation immediately 
to hand. 

Meanwhile, the introduction to the first volume and the large 
quantities of material collected and summarized under the main 
heading of astrology and the occult sciences are of absorbing interest. 
The age which produced the Hermetic writings was, as the author 
insists, one in which, despite many signs of intellectual revival, there 
were also clear tokens of decadence, of imitativeness in art and sculpture, 
of scepticism in religion and philosophy, and of a craving for a new 
revelation. There was a widespread tendency to look to the wise men 
from the East for enlightenment, and one of the author’s most en- 
lightening quotations is a description of the life and ascetic practices 
of an Egyptian priest in the first century. The intense desire for a 
divine vision or visitation is the subject of the third chapter, and, here 
again, a text of great importance is quoted in full, describing the vision 
of Asklepios alleged to have been granted to the philosopher and 
physician Thessalos.? In the final chapter of the introduction 
(““Hermes-Thoth and the Hermetic literature’) the author explains 
the reasons why Hermes was associated with the varied and complex 
literature comprised in the Hermetica. The remainder of the first 

1 The Bible and the Greeks, Hodder & Stoughton, 1935, p. xiii. 


? Cf. also Pére Festugiére’s article ““L’expérience religieuse du médicin Thessalos”’ 
in Revue Biblique, 1939, pp. 45 ff., in which a commentary is provided. 
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volume is taken up by chapters on the various branches of the occult 
sciences, and here, as elsewhere, the author provides a quantity of 
texts, mostly in translation. Those who wish to study other, more 
strictly biblical aspects of the literature may be referred to Dr. C. H. 
Dodd’s volume The Bible and the Greeks, where such matters as the 
cosmogony of the Hermetica, the origin and fall of man, and the 
Sacred Discourse (being the third tractate in the Corpus), are agreeably 
handled. 

The smali volume by M. G. Thils, professor at the Malines 
seminary, entitled L’Enseignement de S. Pierre’ may be warmly 
recommended. It is a study of the theological content of St. Peter’s 
teaching in the Acts and in his epistles, under such headings as God the 
Father, Jesus as Saviour and Lord, the Holy Spirit, Christians as 
children of God, the community of Christian brethren, the virtues of a 
Christian, and the inheritance of Messianic blessings. 
jJoun M. T. BARTON 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





THREE MASSES ON 





Att Souts’ Day: A CoRRECTION 
In the reply given, 1946, XX VI, p. 264, which denied the lawful- 
ness of saying the second and third Masses for any intentions except 
those specified by the Holy See, a reference was given to S.C. Conc., 
15 October, 1915, ad III, directing that nothing may be accepted on 
an extrinsic title for celebrating these two Masses. 


We had overlooked a decision given by the President of the Code ) 


Commission, 13 December, 1923: ““Utrum per can. 824, §2, Codicis, 
abregata censeri debeant ea, quae S.C. Concilii statuerat sub die 15 
Octobris 1915 in responsione ad III, de retributione non recipienda ne 
ratione quidem extrinseci incommodi in secunda et tertia Missa in die 
Commemorationis omnium Fidelium Defunctorum; an vero ea adhuc 
in suo vigore permaneant. Resp. Affirmative ad primam partem; 
negative ad secundam.’? Accordingly, though one is forbidden to 
accept a Mass stipend for these two Masses, something may be accepted 
on an extrinsic title, such as celebrating at a distance or at a late hour. 


1 Paris, Gabalda, 2nd edition, 1943. Pp. 165. Price 37.50 francs. 
2 A.A.S., 1924, XVI, p. 1133 Periodica, 1925, p. 81. 
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INTENTION IN CONSECRATING CIBORIUM 











Relying on the teaching of St. Alphonsus, priests are usually 
recommended to formulate an intention of consecrating only that 
matter which is on the corporal. Others, following Vermeersch, hold 
that it is less precarious if an intention is made to consecrate all matter 
brought to the altar for that purpose, whether placed on the corporal or 
not. Which of these opinions is to be preferred? (V.) 


REPLY 






































De Defectibus, VII, 1:... . quilibet sacerdos talem semper 
intentionem habere deberet, scilicet consecrandi eas omnes quas ante 
se ad consecrandam positas habet. 4. Si intentio non sit actualis in 
ipsa consecratione propter evagationem mentis, sed virtualis, cum 
accedens ad altare intendat facere quod facit Ecclesia, conficitur 
sacramentum, etsi curare debet sacerdos, ut etiam actualem inten- 
tionem adhibeat. 

St. Alphonsus, Theol. Moralis, VI, 217: Utrum censendum sit 
consecratum ciborium, ex oblivione extra corporale relictum? .. . 
sententia communis et probabilior negat cum Suarez, Diana, Palao, 
etc. cum Croix. Ratio, quia cum intentio consecrandi extra corporale 
fuisset peccatum grave, illam tu habuisse non praesumeris. 

Vermeersch, Theol. Moralis (1923), III, §379: Verum huiusmodi 
consilium (non consecrandi quidquid sit extra corporale) aeque nocere 
ac prodesse potest . . . Intentio esse possit, consecrandi quidquid 
affertur vel allatum ad altare, in finem consecrationis. 

(i) An intention is actual if the act performed under its influence is 
done with advertence; if done without advertence it is virtual; it is 
habitual if made once and not retracted but having no influence on the 
action at the time it is performed. It is agreed that, in principle, an 
habitual intention suffices for receiving a sacrament validly, though not 
for administering it; the minister should have, if possible, an actual 
intention, though a virtual intention suffices. 4 

The matter under discussion is not a law but a counsel or device, 
for the purpose of allaying anxiety about the consecration of a ciborium 
in cases when the celebrant had no actual intention: for a valid con- 
secration it is necessary to have at least a virtual intention, and it is 
rightly maintained that by forming some time before Mass an 
intention which is sufficiently wide in its object, provided always that 
the matter is present as the words “‘hic”’ “‘hoc” imply, the consecration 
will be valid, even though the celebrant did not advert to its presence. 
We must beware, however, of supposing that any intention of this 
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kind will always be, if one may use the term, “‘fool-proof” in every 
contingency. A parish priest, let us suppose, having prepared a ciborium 
in the sacristy, decides not to consecrate it that morning ; the sacristan, 
thinking it has been forgotten, places it behind the Missal during the 
Lavabo; or, during a solemn Mass, let us suppose, the deacon removes 
the ciborium just off the corporal, and the celebrant nevertheless 
intends to consecrate it. In the first instance the celebrant does not 
advert to its presence on the altar, and in the second instance to its 
removal from the corporal, but in neither case will the device we are 
discussing avail: the ciborium is not consecrated in the first case, 
notwithstanding a general intention to consecrate all matter placed on 
the altar; it is consecrated in the second instance, notwithstanding a 
general intention not to consecrate matter placed outside the corporal. 
For in a conflict of intentions the particular must prevail over the 
general, and it is exactly on these lines that the Church decides on the 
validity of marriage consent. 

(ii) Of the two suggestions we prefer that of Vermeersch, since it is 
wider and more efficacious in solving doubts,’ as well as being more 
perfectly in agreement with the phrase in the rubrics “ante se ad 
consecrandam positas”. We have been informed by an eye-witness 
that the consecrating prelate at an ordination Mass distributed to the 
ordinati the Holy Eucharist from a ciborium that had been inadvert- 
ently left on the credence. Assuming that it is the celebrant’s intention 
to consecrate whatever is placed before him for consecration, it is 
preferable not to limit this intention to what is placed on the altar. 
Following St. Alphonsus, D’Annibale and other authorities, one may 
regard twenty paces as the limit beyond which the matter is not to be 
regarded as present.? Gasparri, amongst others, is opposed to the 
practice of not intending to consecrate matter not placed on the 
corporal.® 

(iii) St. Alphonsus is mistaken in regarding his doctrine as the 
common and more probable opinion, since the authors cited by him 
are, for the most part, cited incorrectly, as a reference to the critical 
edition of Gaudé proves. The presumption referred to is, at the most, 
an ipterpretative intention, which is really no intention at all: what we 
have to discover is not what a priest would have done had he known 
the ciborium to be unlawfully outside the corporal, but what he 
intended to do at the time. Thus Cappello: “‘Non valet, inquam, ratio 
allegata, quia fundatur in falso principio, quatenus supponit generalem 


1 He notes, in effect, what is sometimes overlooked, that an habitual intention 
does not suffice: “Primo observes intentionem istam non esse, secundum principia 
generalia, perpetuae efficaciae, sed tamdiu valere quamdiu in actione sacerdotali, ex 
confusa saltem memoria, aliquid efficiat, seu sit aliquo modo virtualis.”’ 

2 St. Alphonsus, Theol. Moralis, V1, §213; D’Annibale, III, §388. 

3 De Eucharistia, §459. 
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hanc doctrinam quod non possit in sacerdote praesumi intentio 
consecrandi, si aliqua circumstantia, licet sacerdoti ignota, inter- 
cedat, quae, si ab eodem sacerdote nosceretur, ipsum deterreret a 
consecrando, ne illicite consecraret.””! 

The objection remains that a priest may not lawfully form an 
intention to consecrate hosts lying outside the corporal; to which a 
proper reply seems to be that the intention is not absolute but con- 
ditioned, the condition being that there will be a grave reason for not 
observing a positive law, the necessity of securing a valid consecration 


in certain contingencies when the consecration would otherwise be left 
in doubt. 





SUGGESTED MISsPRINT IN NuPpTIAL BLESSING 

































What is the force of the word ideo occurring at the beginning of the 
prayer Deus qui potestate, and what is the correct translation of the 


phrase? (N.) 


REPLY 





Missa votiva pro Sponso et Sponsa : Deus, qui potestate virtutis tuae de 
nihilo cuncta fecisti: qui dispositis universitatis exordiis, homini, ad 
imaginem Dei facto, ideo inseparabile mulieris adiutorium condidisti, 
ut femineo corpori de virili dares carne principium, docens, quod ex 
uno placuisset institui, nunquam licere disiungi. . . . 

The difficulty of the present reading ideo is that the phrase seems to 
reverse the real order of means and end, and to say that the purpose 
for which God gave woman to man as an inseparable helpmate was 
that He might form the body of the first woman from that of the first 
man, which scarcely makes sense. The simplest solution is to suppose 
that ideo should be adeo, and the context lends support to this reading, 
for the construction of the following sentence in the same prayer is 
evidently consecutive: “Deus, qui tam excellenti mysterio coniugalem 
copulam consecrasti, ut Christi et Ecclesiae sacramentum praesignares 
in foedere nuptiarum. . .”’. It is legitimate to assume that in the previous 
sentence also, especially as the sense of purpose is difficult to under- 
stand, the meaning is likewise consecutive. 

Unfortunately we can find no other reading except ideo in all the 
ancient texts consulted, e.g. Gregorian Sacramentary (Muratori, p. 245) ; 
Missale Westmonast. (H.B.S. Vol. XII, col. 1241); Missale Romanum 
1474 (H.B.S. Vol. XX XIII, p. 321). 

Amongst the many English versions examined, all of which trans- 














1 De Sacramentis 1, §303. 
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late ideo as though it were adeo, that supplied by the C.T.S. seems the 
best: “. . . who didst create woman a helpmate so inseparable, that 
out of man’s flesh Thou didst give to the body of woman its first 
beginning, teaching thereby... .” 


REVALIDATION OF MARRIAGE: REGISTRAR’S PRESENCE 
Is it correct, as a registrar maintains, that it does not suffice for the 
parties to produce their civil marriage certificate, but that the registrar 


must also be present when a marriage of this kind is contracted before 
a priest in a Catholic Church? (N.) 


REPLY 


Marriage Act, 1856, 19 & 20 Vict., cap. 119, section 12: “If the parties 
to any marriage contracted at the registry office of any district con- 
formably to the said recited Acts or any of them, or to the provisions 
of this Act shall desire to add the religious ceremony ordained or used 
by the church or persuasion of which such parties shall be members to 
the marriage so contracted, it shall be competent for them to present 


themselves for that purpose to a clergyman or minister of the church 
or persuasion of which such parties shall be members, having given 
notice to such clergyman or minister of their intention so to do; and 
such clergyman or minister upon the production of their certificate of 
marriage before the superintendent registrar, and upon the payment 
of the customary fees (if any), may, if he shall see fit, in the church or 
chapel whereof he is the regular minister, by himself or by some 
minister nominated by him, read or celebrate the marriage service of 
the persuasion to which such minister shall belong .. . but nothing in 
the reading or celebration of such service shall be held to supersede or 
invalidate any marriage so previously contracted, nor shall such 
reading or celebration be entered as a marriage in the parish register.” 

It is clear from the above that the only case in which a priest may, in 
accordance with the civil law, conduct a marriage without the presence 
of the registrar, is the case in which the parties have already contracted 
a marriage which is civilly valid in a registry office in England or 
Wales. 

In all other cases of marriage which is civilly valid, for example 
that contracted before a minister of the Church of England in a 
Protestant church, the priest may not, in accordance with the civil law, 
conduct a religious ceremony of marriage, except with the presence of 
the registrar, the usual notice having previously been given at the 
registry office. This point was not clearly perceived till about 1936, 
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when we received instructions from the bishops on the matter. Very 
likely this is what the registrar in the above question had in mind, or 
he was referring, perhaps, to a civil marriage contracted elsewhere 
than in a registry office in England or Wales. 


BENEDICTION DuRING EXPOSITION 


A religious Institute has perpetual exposition of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment daily, and occasionally throughout the night; for the ‘Forty 
Hours” ad instar there is also exposition during one night. On the 
occasions when exposition thus continues throughout the night, is one 
permitted to interrupt it in order to give the Benediction which 


normally takes place on days when exposition does not continue 
throughout the night? (M.) 


REPLY 


S.R.C. 12 January, 1878, n. 3438.4: An in Expositione in forma 
Quadraginta Horarum permittatur singulis diebus sero, antequam 
Sanctissimum Sacramentum reponatur, benedictionem populo cum 
eodem impetiri? Resp. Affirmative. 

11 May, 1878, n. 3448.3: An liceat pluries in eadem Ecclesia et die 
impetiri benedictionem cum SStmho Sacramento, occasione piarum 
Congregationum vel ad devotionem; item an liceat interrumpere 
expositionem SSrhi Sacramenti pro danda benedictione ob causas 
indicatas? Resp. Ad primam et secundam partem: iuxta prudens 
Ordinarii arbitrium; evitata tamen nimia frequentia, et dummodo 
non agatur de expositione Quadraginta Horarum. 

Benediction is permitted each evening before replacing the Blessed 
Sacrament in the tabernacle, as explained in n. 3438, and as many 
Ordinaries direct in the instructions they issue for the “Forty Hours” 
ad instar. Cf. nn. 3513, 3713. If, however, the “Forty Hours” is in forma 
propria, i.e. a continuous exposition with watching throughout the 
night, n. 3448 directs that it is not to be interrupted for the purpose of 
giving Benediction. 

From the above two replies the conclusion seems to us unmistak- 
able that, in principle, Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament should not 
be interrupted solely for the purpose of giving Benediction. We think 
that this principle should be applied not only to the “Forty Hours” 
but to every occasion of exposition, including both the instances 
mentioned in the question; Benediction is in the nature of a con- 
cluding function, given for example after returning from communi- 
cating the sick, or at the end of some popular devotions, though replies 
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of §.R.C. may be cited permitting, as an exception and for some 
special reason, a departure from this rule. 

However, if this opinion is not accepted, it is for the Ordinary to 
make a decision for both the instances in question; from n. 3448 he 
may use his discretion except only in the case of “Forty Hours” in 
forma propria, when the interruption is expressly forbidden. 


DistTANCE From CuHuRcH—EvCHARISTIC FAsT 
In country districts the faithful living a long way from the church 
find it difficult to receive Holy Communion, owing to the fast. An 


indult would, of course, be necessary. Would a request of this kind be 
considered unreasonable or unusual? (R.) 


REPLY 


However much one may regret, for many reasons, relaxations in 
the law of the Eucharistic Fast, it is apparent that the Church has 
been more liberal in granting indults since the practice of frequent 
Communion was restored in the time of Pius X. During the war years 


indults were granted to people in the services and to civilians for a 
variety of reasons, and it is almost inevitable that the faithful, having 
become accustomed to non-fasting Communion, will be loth to return 
to a sterner discipline. The law is a purely ecclesiastical one, from 
which the Holy See can dispense, but it will be found that concessions 
are made for certain categories at the request only of local Ordinaries, 
who know the condition and the needs of their own people; it has 
always been possible, of course, for individuals to apply personally 
for an indult, stating the reasons which seem to justify it in an individual 
case. 

A request for a general relaxation of the law in favour of people 
living a long way from the church would not, in these days, be con- 
sidered unreasonable in itself, though a local Ordinary may well judge 
that it is, on the whole, inopportune in his diocese and likely to lead 
to a general collapse of discipline. 

An example of an indult obtained by a French Ordinary for the 
reasons mentioned in the above question is given in La Documentation 
Catholique, 5 November, 1944, p. 16. The Bishop of Nevers has obtained 
for two years an indult limited to Sundays and holy days of obligation, 
by which liquid non-alcoholic nourishment may be taken before 
Holy Communion: (a) by those living at a distance of three kilometres 
or more from the church ; (b) by those who are unable to communicate 
before 10 o’clock in the morning legal time. It is not necessary for 
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individuals to seek a confessor’s permission before using the indult, but 
the clergy are directed frequently to explain its terms, and not to permit 
the law to be violated by persons who do not come within the two 
categories mentioned. In only one contingency is the intervention of 
the parish priest required, namely in places where there is an early 
distribution of Holy Communion without Mass, and the faithful have 
a serious difficulty in coming to the church twice on the same morning ; 
the parish priest may authorize such to communicate after taking 
liquid nourishment, if the hour of communicating at the Mass is later 
than 10 o’clock. Needless to say, the indult is only for the faithful in the 
locality mentioned. 


THe INDEX AND ORIENTAL CATHOLICS 


Are Catholics of oriental rites affected by the Code laws relating to 
forbidden books? (T.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1: Licet in Codice iuris canonici Ecclesiae quoque Orien- 
tales disciplina saepe referatur, ipse tamen unam respicit Latinam 
Ecclesiam, neque Orientalem obligat, nisi de iis agatur, quae ex ipsa 
rei natura etiam Orientalem afficiunt. 

Canon 1396: Libri ab Apostolica Sede damnati ubique locorum et 
in quodcunque vertantur idioma prohibiti censeantur. 

S.C. pro Ecclesia Orientali (n.d.), A.A.S. 1944, XXXVI, p. 25: 
Cum quaesitum fuerit utrum fideles orientalis ritus teneantur, praeter- 
quam can. 1396 C.I.C., etiam can. 1399, Sacra Congregatio pro 
Ecclesia Orientali respondendum censuit: Affirmative. 

Since canon 1396 relates to books condemned because of their 
danger to faith or morals, it is clear that the law applies to Orientals 
“ex ipsa rei natura”’, as stated in canon 1. 

Canon 1399 enumerates under twelve headings various publications 
declared to be “ipso iure”’ prohibited, and in each case it is equally 
evident that they constitute a danger to faith or morals; Hence the law 
forbidding them is not restricted to Latins. 


E. J. M. 
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PAPAL LETTER ON THE CONDITION OF POLAND 
EPISTULA 


AD EXCMOS PP. DD. POLONIAE ARCHIEPISCOPOS, EPISCOPOS CETEROSQUE 
LOCORUM ORDINARIOS (A.A.S., 1945, XX XVII, p. 205). 


PIUS PP. XII 


Venerabiles Fratres, salutem et Apostolicam Benedictionem. — Per 
hos postremos annos, dum patria vestra, belli furore iterum iterumque 
vastata, tot ruinis, cladibus omneque genus miseriis affecta est, Nos, 
qui erga vos, ut nostis, paternum gerimus animum, maerores ango- 
resque vestros eo vehementius participavimus, quo graviores eos nos- 
cebamus ac paene intolerabiles. Libertas vestra proculcata, animosa 
Polonorum iuventus mortis falce demessa; ingentes populi multi- 
tudines — infantium etiam, infirmorum ac senum — domo, agris 
domesticisque laribus deturbatae; urbes, oppida, castella diruta; 
Episcopi, sacerdotes ac devotae Deo virgines e suis sedibus abstracti 
et in teterrimis publicae custodiae locis detenti; ac denique collapsae 
sacrae aedes innumerae, vel profanis usibus destinatae, haec omnia, 
Venerabiles Fratres, acerbissimum Nobis commoverunt dolorem. Id- 
que eo vel magis, quod facultas Nobis dabatur fere nulla, ea vobis 
afferendi solacia, quae in asperrimis illis rerum adiunctis tantopere 
impertire vobis exoptabamus. Cupimus autem ut vobis omnino in 
comperto sit Nos occasionem umquam praeteriisse nullam, qua Nobis 
liceret malis vestris vel aliquantulum mederi ; et cum deessent humanae 
opes, ad Patrem misericordiarum (cf. II Cor. i, 3) incensissimas ad- 
movisse preces, ut vellet ipse benignus superna luce supernaque gratia 
sua aerumnas vestras mulcere, lenire, et ad caelestia erigere. 

Nihilo secius, ex afflictissimis etiam hisce rebus non deest Nobis a 
dilectissima quoque Natione vestra aliquid consolationis, quae Nostro 
ac vestro summo maerori temperat. Siquidem, quamvis catholici 
nominis osores tantopere allaboraverint ut christianam fidem christia- 
nosque mores funditus ac radicitus apud vos delerent — quae quidem 
fides, qui quidem mores, ut nostis, civilis societatis futuraeque prospe- 
ritatis vestrae infragile sunt ac tutissimum firmamentum — attamen, 
divino opitulante Numine, incassum eiusmodi cecidere nisus. Etenim 
quod vestra historia admonet, id, hac etiam aerumnosa aetate, 
Polonia iterum in sua luce posuit, gentem scilicet vestram avitae esse 
suae fidei retinentissimam, neque laboribus iacturisque parcere, ut 
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eam in mente in vitaeque actione integram servet, ac veteres Ecclesiae 
glorias novis martyriis novisque fastis adaugeat. Qui igitur ex vobis 
per acti huius itineris acerbitates hoc temporis spatio cecidere, ii 
nedum vestrum minuant ac demittant animum, eum potius quam 
maxime addant, et ad illas etiam atque etiam excitent superandas 
evincendasque gravissimas difficultates, quae in posterum quoque 
procul dubio non deerunt. 

Latissimus profecto vobis vestratibusque patet, Venerabiles Fratres, 
laboris campus ; fere ab integro resumendum est opus; sed nihil volenti, 
nihil Deo fidenti difficile est ; nihil est, quod apostolicum Episcoporum 
studium, quod impensa et indefatigabilis cleri vestri constantia, quod- 
que animosa beneque obtemperans christifidelium navitas ad effectum 
nequeat, adspirante iuvanteque Numine, deducere. Supernum igitur a 
Deo est impetrandum auxilium, qui quidem, patriae vestrae luctus, 
ruinas, caedesque miseratus, illud vobis aliquando tribuet, ad quod 
assequendum humanae impares sunt opes. 

Peculiari autem ratione contendite, Venerabiles Fratres, ut chris- 
tianae doctrinae praecepta, aptiore quo detur modo, omnibus sive pro- 
vectae sive tenellae aetatis impertiantur; ut erroris commenta, quae 
fucata veritatis specie novisque induta illecebris passim venditantur, ac 
facile possunt populi decipere mentes, pro viribus arceantur, pro- 
hibeantur ; utque potissimum a sacramentis rite susceptis supernae vitae 
omnes vim virtutemque hauriant, atque adeo ad pristinum decus 
eorum christiani reducantur mores. Ac nihil reliqui facite, pro pru- 
dentia ac sollertia vestra, quod ad paroecias valeat, tantopere in 
praesens concussas ac vastatas, ubique in suum redintegrandas or- 
dinem; quod Actionis Catholicae agmina reviviscere apud vos ac 
iterumque florere iubeat; quod denique proborum hominum pro- 
barumque mulierum scripta, publice typis edita, opportune prove- 
hantur et quam maxime propagentur. 

Neque pastorales curas vestras sacra Seminaria desiderent, ‘“‘quo- 
rum cum statu — ut Decessor Noster fel. rec. Leo XIII iure meritoque 
asseverat — fortuna Ecclesiae coniungitur maxime”’ (Epist. Paternae 
providaeque, A. L. 1899, p. 194). Pateant ea iterum iis iuvenibus omni- 
bus, qui divino quodam instinctu ad sacerdotalia vocantur capessenda 
munia ; ibique iidem recte instituantur, riteque ad pietatem, ad doctri- 
nam, ad religionis amplificandae studium conformentur. 

At non est, Venerabiles Fratres, cur vos multis moremur ; novimus 
enim fidem vestram, novimus prudentiam, novimus alacritatem. 
Superest igitur ut Divinum Pastorum Principem propitium vobis 
Nostris precibus conciliemus, ab eoque suppliciter contendamus, ut 
dilecta Nobis Polonia vestra concordibus filiorum suorum animis ac 
viribus, iterum ex ruinis recidiva ac renovata resurgat; e suisque 
vetustis memoriis gloriisque, quae catholicae religionis afflatu aluntur, 
christianorumque praeceptorum innituntur firmamento, auspicium 
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sumat ad compagem suam libere feliciterque redintegrandam, efficien- 
damque recto ordine rectaque prosperitate fruentem. 

Qua quidem fidenti spe freti, caelestium gratiarum auspicem, 
amantissimaeque voluntatis Nostrae pignus, cum vobis singulis uni- 
versis, Venerabiles Fratres, tum carissimae Polonorum genti, Apos- 
tolicam Benedictionem perlibenter in Domino impertimus. 

Datum Romae, apud Sanctum Petrum, die xxrx mensis Iunii, in 
festo Ss. Apostolorum Petri et Pauli, anno mpccccxxxxv, Pontificatus 
Nostri septimo. 


PIUS PP. XII 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Acton: The Formative Years. By David Mathew. Demy 8vo. Pp. viii + 
196, with seven illustrations. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. tos. 6d.) 


Nosopy who has read Lord Acton’s famous Inaugural Lecture at 
Cambridge can have failed to be impressed by the high conception 
he there develops of the role of the historian as the moral judge of 
human activity; and nobody can have failed to note the tinge of 
bitterness which coloured his reference to his inability to obtain 
admission, when a young man, to the older English universities. The 
two ideas represent two streams of influence in Acton’s life: on the 
one hand the amassing of knowledge, the pursuit of truth in text and 
document and academic study; on the other the defence of toleration 
and the emergence of the great plan of civilization as a quest of 
liberty. In a general way one has understood that Acton’s character 
and thought were influenced in these directions by Dollinger, by 
Burke, by de Tocqueville, and especially by Gladstone; but a more 
precise study of these influences has hitherto been wanting. Nobody, 
perhaps, was better equipped for the task than Archbishop Mathew, 
and in this brilliant and polished study he has surveyed: the earlier 
influences which moulded Acton’s thought, character and judgement, 
and provided so many of the assumptions on which his view of the 
contemporary political scene was based. 

First comes the detailed building up of the social background and 
the early influences, rendered in the adjective-charged style, the 
pendant phrase, the amassed detail fitting as mosaic into the pattern of 
a picture. We are given an almost cloying reconstruction of the Neapoli- 
tan society in which the household of Commodore Acton breathed, a 
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mixture of raffish, adventuring cosmopolitanism and rigid etiquette, 
with the unquestioning acceptance of possessions, status, hierarchy and 
security. How much of this influence remained with Acton even Arch- 
bishop Mathew seems to find it difficult to estimate. It was obviously 
much less than the German influence from the Dalberg side of the 
family, or the effect produced on the mind of the young student of 
fourteen by contact with the learning, the cool-headedness and the 
detached scholarship of Dr. Déllinger at Munich. In comparison, too, 
the English influences were small, though how much Burke gave to 
him, and how much of what he was seeking he found in Burke must be 
a matter of opinion. 

Dr. Mathew has left consideration of Gladstone’s influence on 
Acton to the end of this book and to some extent this chapter is not 
as conclusive as it might have been. The influence of Gladstone, so 
manifest in the letters, is indicated in terms which remain very general 
and seem to be summed up in the statement that in Gladstone Acton 
“reached out towards a more concrete application of his Liberal 
principles”. In fact the moral earnestness of both the historian and the 
statesman was a mutual and reciprocal influence. 

The book is full of those brilliant reconstructions of place and 
atmosphere in the building up of which Dr. Mathew excels. There 
are pointed and critical judgements, sharp at times despite the detach- 
ment of style, and those tantalizing allusive references which take so 
much for granted in the reader and suggest so many thoughts. Above 
all this is a typical Mathew production through its seasoning with the 
“‘meditated and unexpected epithet” in which Acton himself so much 
delighted. The completion of the study will be awaited with eager 
impatience. 


A. B. 


John Henry Newman. By John Moody. Demy 8vo. Pp. ix + 273. 
(Sheed & Ward. 155.) 

Apologia Pro Vita Sua. By John Henry Cardinal Newman. With an 
Introduction by Maisie Ward. Demy 8vo. Pp. xv + 234. (Sheed 
& Ward. 7s. 6d.) 


THE centenary of Newman’s conversion was an opportune moment 
for the publication of a new biography of the Cardinal. The collec- 
tion of essays which appeared last year under the editorship of Father 
Henry Tristram, and the brilliant collection of papers published in 
Ireland under the title A Tribute to Newman, have helped in a re- 
valuation of Newman’s work and a fuller appreciation of the many- 
sided greatness of his mind, his prophetic insight, and his astonishing 
- grasp of the tendencies and dangers of the present age. 

What has not yet been accomplished is a satisfactory account of 
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Newman’s life and a proper appreciation of his character against 
that background. Wilfrid Ward’s biography was influenced by Ward’s 
own interpretation of the rhythm of Newman’s life, of the ups and 
the downs in his experience, of the failures and the frustrations, some 
indeed imaginary. Newman’s papers and letters tempt one to think 
that Ward’s picture, if not a caricature, is in places an exaggeration 
which has done his hero more harm than good. The literary pre- 
occupations of Barry and the non-Catholic standpoint of Hutton 
make their shorter lives inadequate from different points of view. 
There was therefore room for such a study as Mr. Moody has 
attempted. 

The author, an American, has the advantage of having followed 
in Newman’s footsteps by passing from the Protestant Episcopal 
Church to Catholicism, and he suggests that his own experience may 
help him to interpret the Anglican Newman to Catholics and the 
Catholic Newman to Anglicans. The particular value of his book lies 
largely in this, and in the unity of Newman’s life which he emphasizes 
in comparison with the shifting inconstant values of Materialism and 
Liberalism. He has produced a popular biography, based in great 
measure on Newman’s published writings and making copious use of 
extracts from his works. Its weakest point is its interpretation of 
Newman’s own character, and in this Mr. Moody has tended to 
accept the interpretation given by Wilfrid Ward without further 
question. The publication of all the Newman papers and letters 
might lead to a reconsideration of this view, and to that extent Mr. 
Moody’s work will not be definitive. He provides a number of useful 
explanations, chiefly, one imagines, for American readers who are 
approaching the English scene for the first time. If he situates the 
beginnings of the Oxford Movement against the Benthamite back- 
ground in a way which suggests that its young leaders, Keble and 
Froude, had a deeper insight into the evils of their time than was 
really the case, he is nevertheless singularly apt in explaining the 
poisonous influence of Liberalism in theological thought and the 
importance of such documents as the Syllabus of Errors. 

A re-edition of the Apologia was in some ways a greater need for 
the centenary than a new biography, and in fact the question of the 
re-edition of all Newman’s works is one which should claim serious 
attention from English Catholics. Mrs. Sheed has chosen for re- 
publication the 1865 edition of the Apologia from which Newman 
omitted the first two chapters dealing exclusively with Kingsley 
and the occasion which had prompted his writing of the history 
of his religious opinions. Some may regret the omission, but nobody 
will regret Mrs. Sheed’s remarkable and penetrating Introduction, 
valuable out of all proportion to its length, which emphasizes the 
deep religious and theological issues lying behind Newman’s work, 
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and how little he can be understood apart from the “great objective 
fact”? of the Catholic Church. She recalls the importance of Newman’s 
own Note on Liberalism, appended to the 1865 edition and here 
reproduced. It is a salutary thing to read this note again, and to 
reflect on the Thirteen Theses which Newman lays down as belonging 
to the Oxford Liberalism of his early years ; and to ask oneself whether 
there was ever a more penetrating critic of the fundamental wrongness 
of modern society. 


A. B. 


Christopher’s Talks to Catholic Children. By David L. Greenstock. Book 1, 
Pp. 196. Book 2, Pp. 188. (Burns Oates. 35. 6d. each volume.) 


THE first quality that will recommend these books to teachers is the 
method of illustration. Good teachers are ever on the look-out for 
good pictures, and especially for those that can be easily reproduced 
on the blackboard and in the children’s copy-books. All Christopher’s 
drawings (they appear on almost every page) are within the 
capacity of anyone who can use a piece of chalk or a pencil. They were 
largely done by children, as the author tells us in his delightful letter 
of introduction, and the fortunate little readers into whose possession 
the books come will assuredly be saying, “‘I can draw that,” and will 
wish to copy every picture. Illustrations in colour have their place in 
the child’s training, but simple line-drawings, such as those used here, 
are the first requirement. 

The text is conversational throughout, the “story” method being 
maintained from beginning to end. In Book 1 the author speaks about 
God, The Blessed Trinity, Creation, Angels, Jesus and His Mother, 
Grace, Sin, the Church and the Sacraments in general; in Book 2 
he deals in detail with the Sacraments and the Commandments. This 
work is clearly inspired by love of God’s little ones. From the doctrinal 
point of view it is flawless ; and the way in which the author exemplifies 
what he is teaching shows him to be an ideal instructor. Expressions 
of unqualified praise are usually out of place in book reviews, but 
there are occasions—and this is one—when it would be an injustice 
to withhold the phrase “unreservedly recommended”. 

L. F. H. 


How to Make the Way of the Cross. By Fr. James, O.F.M. Cap. Pp. 40. 
They are Seven. By Rev. J. F. Forde. Pp. 16. (The Mercier Press, 
Cork. 6d. each.) 


In days when printed publications are so highly priced as almost to 
turn books into an expensive luxury, it is a pleasant surprise to find 
that The Mercier Press can produce first-class booklets at the modest 
price of 6d. To say they are cheap might be misleading. Good paper, 
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good pictures and good printing are here provided with a generosity 
hardly to be looked for amid the universal cry of “impossible con- 
ditions” in the publishing trade. 

The title of Father James’ booklet is a true key to its contents. The 
first few pages are devoted to a history of the Way of the Cross, its 
origin and development, but this is merely by way of introduction. 
The author’s main object is to provide a pocket manual for private 
use by giving matter for meditation on each of the Stations. He 
succeeds admirably, as one would expect. When the Way of the Cross 
isgmade by a congregation, popular methods such as those of St. 
A phonsus and Cardinal Newman are called for; but something 
different is often desirable when the devotion is made privately, and 
for such a purpose this little guide is all that one could wish. 

They are Seven is a catechetical publication dealing with the 
Sacraments, arranged for children who have reached that stage of 
instruction in their religion. It is quarto-size, giving full advantage to 
the finely drawn illustrations by Patricia Lynes, which will convey to 
a child’s imagination a perfect impression of each Sacrament whilst 
the text is being absorbed. Absorbed is the right word, because no 
child could use this booklet without taking in what it is meant to 
teach. It could have been written only by one with long experience 
in catechizing children, and by one devoted to their training in the 
things of the Faith. In a twenty-years’ handling of such publications, 
this is quite the best of its kind we have found. 

os 


THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 


Readers of THe CLercy Review will, we feel sure, be interested 
to know that The Life of the Spirit, which has for more than two years 
been published as a supplement to Blackfriars, makes its first appearance 
in July as an independent publication. Devoted exclusively to 
matters touching the spiritual life and the way of perfection, the 
new periodical will consist of thirty-two pages and be sold at one 
shilling monthly. Annual subscription—12s. 6d. Obtainable of 
Blackwell, Broad Street, Oxford. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
ST. CUTHBERT’S BIRTHPLACE 
(THe Ciercy Review, 1946, XXVI, pp. 141ff, 280, 335) 


Fr. Brodrick writes : 

The Martyrologies of Ireland which mention him at all either not 
claiming St. Cuthbert as a native Saint or decisively pronouncing him to 
have been a Saxon, it remains to be seen how and why the Durham 
monks got it into their impartial heads that he was an Irishman. I must 
confess that I am too ignorant to follow all the details of Pére 
Grosjean’s learned argument. Mirabilis facta est scientia ejus ex me: 
confortata est et non potero ad eam. But the general drift of it is clear 
enough. In the first place, Sir Edmund Craster discovered and showed 
in recent times, when he was Librarian of the Bodleian, that the 
Libellus de Nativitate S. Cuthberti, Archbishop Healy’s main weapon of 
offence, is a mere copy of a life of St. Molocus, the founder of the 
monastery of Lismore in Argyllshire, just as the story of the unkillable 
young St. Venantius, which on 18 May caused so many priests 
throughout the universal Church to stroke their chins, is a mere copy 
of the Passion of St. Agapitus of Praeneste, a manifest piece of crass 
miracle-mongering deserving of a long Purgatory for its perpetrator. 
Pére Grosjean refers to an article entitled, ““The Little Book of the 
Birth of St. Cuthbert”, by Miss M. Hope Dodds, in Archaeologia 
Aeliana, 4th series, vol vi (Newcastle, 1929), p. 52, for detailed 
confirmation of Sir Edmund Craster’s discovery. Now, the St. Molocus 
or Mulluoc or Mo-Luoc mentioned was undoubtedly the same person 
as the “‘squalling Nulluhoc” whom the ancient Bollandists found in 
Capgrave’s Nova Legenda Sanctorum Angliae, and according to all the 
upholders of St. Cuthbert’s Irishness from the monks of Durham in 
the thirteenth century to Archbishop Healy in the nineteenth, this 
St. Molocus or Mulluoc or Nulluhoc was none other than St. 
Cuthbert himself, bearing the name that he was given at his baptism 
in Ireland. " 

Unfortunately for them, though not knowing the Irish language 
I am precluded from seeing how unfortunately, the name Mulluoc 
or Mo-Luoc is a “forme hypocoristique parfaitement normale de 
Lugaid”. To spare my readers recourse to dictionaries, I may say 
that, according to the great Murray, “hypocoristic” means “of the 
nature of a pet name’’, as we get, for instance, in Polly-Molly-Mary, 
or Peg-Meg-Margaret. We are not entitled to complain that Mulluoc 
and Lugaid have only one letter in common, for exactly the same 
applies to Polly and Mary. Pére Grosjean’s knowledge of Irish is so 
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profound that in the census of 1926 he was forcibly accorded Irish 
citizenship and has voted three times in elections to Dail Eireann, so 
we may safely trust him when he tells us that Mulluoc is a normal pet 
form of Lugaid. Now, an Irish saint named Lugaid, or hypocoristically 
Mulluoc, is the object of a very special cult in Scotland, which makes 
it highly probable that he laboured there and is to be identified with 
the St. Molocus or Mulluoc who founded Lismore in Loch Linnhe (cf. 
Watson, The History of the Celtic Place-Names of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
London, 1926, pp. 292-3). “One of the common centres,” writes Pére 
Grosjean, “of the two cults of St. Lugaid and St. Cuthbert, perhaps the 
only common centre, was Melrose. I have no doubt that here also, 
towards the close of the twelfth century and as a consequence of the 
conversations with Irish ecclesiastics mentioned in the Libellus de Nativi- 
tate, the legend of St. Lugaid’s birth and infancy was adopted as that 
of St. Cuthbert. This adoption was very likely the result of an honest 
mistake, without any questionable purpose behind it.” By a most 
intricate argument, heavily involving certain Persian martyrs and a 
“‘shost”’ saint of Ireland named Muccin of Inis Mendc, Pére Grosjean 
proceeds to show how the mistake probably arose. 

To sum up, the Libellus de Nativitate S. Cuthberti which made the 
great man the son of a wicked Irish king and an innocent Irish princess 
is completely ruled out as a source of his biography. Its first twenty- 
three chapters were taken over bodily from the legend of an entirely 
different saint and the following three extracted from an old life of 
St. Adamnan. ‘“Seint Cudbert was i-borne here in Engelonde’’, 
meaning the larger Engelonde which in his day stretched up to the 
Firth of Forth. The silence of the Lindisfarne monk and of St. Bede 
on his parentage and birth proves nothing to the contrary. “Quand le 
biographe s’en tait, on peut s’estimer autorisé 4 tirer de son silence 
méme que la patrie du saint s’identifiait avec le pays ot il avait 
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